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NO ANNUAL MEETING IN 1943 


The Golden Anniversary Program of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society will not be held owing to the need 
for curtailment of travel on account of gas and rubber 
restrictions. Original plans called for holding this im- 


portant meeting at Kingfisher in May. 


The attention of our readers is called to the article 
on page 60 entitled, “The Oklahoma Historical Society,” 
by Robert L. Williams, President of the Society. 


The other work of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
continues in step with the increased usefulness of the 


Society during the war. 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. From the beginning the organization has 
experienced a steady growth. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the state’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks to foster the 
study and teaching of the history of Oklahoma. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society, is distributed free to its members. Each issue 
contains scholarly articles as well as those of popular 
interest, together with book reviews, historical notes, etc. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in 
research in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the state’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $1 and includes 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary of the Society, Oklahoma Historical Society 
Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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JAMES CARSON JAMISON 
1830-1916 


By Robert L. Williams 

James Carson Jamison, born near village of Paynesville, Pike 
County, Mo., Sept. 30, 1830, died at Guthrie, Okla., Nov. 19, 1916, 
with interment at Clarksville, Mo., was son of John Cowden Jam- 
ison, of Scotch-Irish descent, and his wife, Margaret Jamison, a 
distant relative. His father, from Mecklenburg County, N. C., in 
1827, settled on a tract of wild land on south side of Guinn’s 
Creek, three miles southeast of Paynesville, in what was known 
as the ‘‘Jamison Settlement.’’ An uncle, whose name was also 
James Carson Jamison, and his sons, John, Adam, Samuel, Joseph 
and James took up practically all the wild land on both sides of 
the creek from Smith’s Mill to the south where it spread over 
the prairie. When five years old, his father acquired and moved 
to a tract of land on Sulphur Creek near Louisville, Mo. 

After the death of the father and mother, the children gave 
up the farm, each finding a home as best they could. When 14 
years old, a cousin by the name of J. Carson Jamison offered him 
a home with him and there he lived, three miles east of Paynes- 
ville, attending the district school in winter and working on the 
farm in-spring and summer until 1848. 

In the spring of 1849 he left for California with the James 
Brown party, consisting of Brown and wife, son and daughter, 
and a colored boy and girl, and Enoch Emerson, Jeff Huntsman, 
Alfred Jamison, Thomas Morris, a man named Sperry, and James 
(Rockey) MecPike, author of the expression, ‘‘I’m bound for Cali- 
fornia, if the rope don’t break,’’ and himself. The party crossed 
the Missouri river five miles above St. Joseph on April 5, 1849, 
and he arrived in Sacramento on October 9, 1849, having at Fort 
Kearney left the Brown party and joined the Wisconsin Star Com- 
pany, which was under the leadership of Capt. W. C. Monroe, a 
Missouri River steamboat man, and a nephew of Rev. Andrew 
Monroe, and among whom was Lucius Fairchild!, later a general 
in the U. S. Army during the Civil War, and Governor of the 
state of Wisconsin, and Victor Seaman, the skipper who commanded 
the vessel upon which Meiggs, after defaulting as comptroller of 
the city of San Francisco, escaped to South America. 

James Carson Jamison in 1850 was in the mining camps in 
California of ‘‘Rough and Ready,’’ in Nevada County, and at 
Todd’s Valley, in Placer County, in the summer and fall, and 


1 History of Oklahoma, p. 239, by Foreman. 
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paid a dollar in gold dust for a single copy of a newspaper, meas- 
ured by pinch. That is what the thumb and forefinger could 
hold between them when pressed together, an expert getting good 
measure, and in some instances a copy of a newspaper was passed 
on to another party for a dollar and then on to others to get the 
news from back East. Frequently he walked afoot ten miles to 
meet the stage coach to get The Republican, a St. Louis news- 
paper, and paid a dollar for an issue.” ; 

In December, 1855, after having spent six years in California, 
he left San Francisco on the old steamship, Sierra Nevada, Capt. 
Blethen commanding, and on December 5, 1855, joimed William 
Walker? in Nicaragua‘, where, having been made a lieutenant in 
the great filibuster’s army, was severely wounded on April 11, 
1856 at the first battle of Rivas, and later promoted to the cap- 
taincy of his company on account of gallant service in action and 
was its commander in subsequent engagements. 

From 1855 to 1857 in Nicaragua were three years of desper- 
ate battles, hairbreadth escapes from implacable and bloodthirsty 
enemies, sanguinary reprisals, wounds, dancing with dark-eyed 
Spanish senoritas, drinking of much red wine abundant in that 
country, and an almost daily interpretation of the code duello 
to satisfy the hot-blooded Americans. General Walker was not 
opposed to duelling, having fought many himself, yet at one time 
so many of his officers were incapacitated by wounds received 
in this manner that the efficiency of his command in the field 
was seriously threatened. Not forbidding duelling, but adopting 
tactics no less effective, a meeting between two officers had been 
arranged on the strand at San Juan del Sur, Jamison being one 
of the seconds. The principals had taken position and were wait- 
ing for the ‘‘One, Two, Three—Fire!’’ when an officer, his sword 
flashing in the sun, was seen approaching rapidly on horseback. 
The duelling party waited to learn his mission. Without dismount- 
ing, the officer said: ‘‘Gentlemen, General Walker presents his 
compliments, and directs me to say that the survivor or survivors 
of this duel will be shot.’’ The cessation of duelling for awhile 
followed. . 

In the second battle of Rivas, Captain Jamison, having fallen 
severely wounded with a rifle ball in the calf of his right leg, 
was lodged in a cathedral, used temporarily as a hospital. From 
pain and exhaustion he sank into slumber, to be awakened by 
rifle balls striking the cathedral bell. He found that Walker’s 
army was retreating, and that if he did not escape he would be 
shot as soon as discovered. Dragging himself out of the cathedral 
in his wounded condition, he fled through a jungle of cactus, his 
body lacerated with innumerable injuries, until he found a pony 


2St. Louis (Mo.) Republic, July 8, 1908. 


3 My Day, Reminiscences of a Lon Life, by M t 
4Vol. 20, Chronicles of Oklahoma, June, ’p. 157. MORSE So eto eae 
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on which he made his escape and rejoined his comrades. This was 
not the only wound received by him, and in later years when 
questioned about other wounds he would say that they were the 
souvenirs of a too truculent youth, and should be forgotten. High 
up in each leg, near his body, and close to the femoral artery, 
General Jamison carried two big leaden balls. Near his heart 
was a long scar made by a bullet that diverted from its straight 
course and ricochetted along his ribs. A crease in his skull that 
would part his hair exactly in the middle marked the course of 
another bullet that came near ending his life. Under his left jaw 
was a scar made by a machete in the hands of a desperate Mex- 
ican in the California goldfields. Backed against a wall, the 
Mexican aimed a blow to strike off his head, and would have 
succeeded had not Jamison thrown his head back as far as he 
could. There was a torrent of blood, but the Missourian’s head 
was still on his shoulders, and his companions ran to his rescue 
and put the Mexican permanently out of the mining business. 

He had a brother, Alexander Jackson Jamison, who also was 
in California, and the following sisters: Mrs. Margaret Jennings 
of San Jose, California, Mrs. Mary Spires of Montgomery City, 
Mo., and Mrs. Katherine Brown of Modesto, Mo. 

His wife’s mother, Mrs. Margaret White, died at his residence 
at Jefferson City on January 14, 1888, whilst he was Adjutant 
General of that State. James Madison White, a brother of his 
wife, at the age of 80 years, died at his and his sister’s (Mrs. J. 
C. Jamison’s) home on December 20, 1929 in Rogers, Ark., and 
was buried at Clarksville, Mo. His wife, Mrs. Sarah Ann Jamison, 
87 years old, died on Feb. 5, 1930 at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. Galen Crow, who was married to Galen Crow at Guthrie, 
Okla., on Oct. 18, at Rogers, Ark., 1905, and was also buried at 
Clarksville, Mo. 

General Jamison returned to Pike County from Nicaragua 
as the Civil War was impending, and when it did come he joined 
the fortunes of the South and was given a captain’s commission 
in a Missouri regiment of the Confederate States Army. His 
health had been greatly impaired by service in Nicaragua, and 
after engaging in the Battle of Lexington in Missouri was taken 
prisoner by the enemy and confined for a long period in a num- 
ber of federal strongholds. One of his severest wounds was re- 
ceived in battle in the Civil War. 

Whilst on parole from his war prison confinement he married 
on June 10, 1862, Miss Sarah Ann White of Clarksville, Mo., and 
when peace was "restored engaged in the newspaper business in 
Pike County, Mo., and at different times owned newspapers at 
Clarksville, Bowling Green and Louisiana, Mo. 

In 1867, with William S. Pepper, he bought and published 
the Clarksville Sentinel, which he later sold to Lemuel Welch, 
and in 1874, with W. B. Carlisle, purchased the Riverside Press 
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and in 1880 sold it to Champ Clark and going to Colorado for 
a rest returned in July of that year and bought the Bowling 
Green Express, changing its name to the Times, and the same 
year sold it to W. F. Mayhall, and later repurchased the River- 
side Press at Louisiana, Mo., and in April, 1885 sold same to 
W. O. Gray. 

eres actively interested in public affairs, when Gen. John 
S. Marmaduke became governor of Missouri, he was appointed 
Adjutant General of the state. Great industrial unrest developed, 
and as Adjutant General, he rendered much service to the publie 
in controlling with state troops disorders at railroad shops at 
Hannibal in 1885 and 1886, and among coal miners at Bevier, and 
suppressing disturbances among the Bald Knobbers in Southern 
Missouri.® 
After Governor Marmaduke’s death, General Jamison was 
continued as Adjutant General under Governor Morehouse, who 
as Lieutenant Governor succeeded to the Governorship, being 
Adjutant General from 1885 to 1889. 

With him the spirit of adventure still existed. Oklahoma 
being opened to settlement on April 22, 1889, he came with its 
pioneer homeseekers. Immediately after the opening, under the 
provisional government, he was a member of Arbitration Board 
No. 1 at Guthrie, and also served as City Councilman. 

After organization of the territorial government, under its 
Enabling act passed by Congress May 2, 1890, he was elected and 
served a term as Justice of the Peace, and during the campaign 
in 1892 published the Guthrie Democrat. 

Governor W. C. Renfrow appointed him Adjutant General of 
Oklahoma Territory, and as such he organized Oklahoma’s first 
regiment of Militia, and in that early day was potent in preserving 
order, and at the close of that administration in 1897 retired to 
his farm near Guthrie and lived the life of a country gentlemen 
of the old school, dispensing hospitality as he had known it in 
his native Missouri. 

In contrast to the activities of his early life, this brave, honest 
and chivalrous man’s later years were tenderly associated with 
nature's gentlest creatures, the birds. He wrote pages of news- 
paper letters pleading for their care and protection, and for the 
enactment of laws under which they might find shelter, and was 
a moving cause in the organization of the first state Audubon 
society. Declining the honor of the active office as its first Presi- 
dent, he was made its honorary President. Since that time the 


observance of bird day has been tatrodusedant : 
BY thevetéta ue Oklahoma, introduced into the public schools 


Among his relies was one of the silver i 
: 3 medals struck in San 
Francisco for the American survivors of the bloody second battle 


5 Vol. 17, Chronicles of Oklahoma, 1939, p. 42. 
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of Rivas.° On one side is an ‘‘American Phalanx,’’ then in an 
argent field appear six mountain peaks and the rising sun, and last, 
in a field of blue: ‘‘Reps. Nicaragua. 1855-6-7.’’ On the reverse 
side is an inscription showing the name of the owner and his 
rank in Walker’s Army. 

The survivors of Walker’s first expedition to Nicaragua or- 
ganized an association, and held annual meetings in California, 
the last on April 11, 1911 at Monravia, California, with only 
three surviving members (in picture): General Jamison (left), 
Major John M. Baldwin (center), Walker’s Judge Advocate, and 
Col. William K. Rogers of Berkley (right).7 This was the last 
meeting of the association, but General Jamison was the last to 
pass away. (See his picture taken when Adjutant General of 
_ Missouri.) 

He stood six feet in his stockings and weighed as a young 
man 170 pounds. When over 80 years of age, there shone in his 
face the same indomitable courage that distinguished him in other 
days, the fire of bravery and daring not having faded from his 
blue eyes. In repose his expression was one of resolution and 
determination, beginning at the tip of his iron-like brow and ex- 
tending to the line where his mane of white hair began mantling 
his brows. There was something lion-like in his bearing and one 
would feel that it was unwise and dangerous to provoke his anger, 
yet with a smile he would extend his hand in greeting, his face 
indicating kindness. 

These men to whom these medals after lapse of years were 
awarded still heard the songs of the troubadors—that floated to 
the shores of the Carolinas in other centuries from lands across 
the sea, and exemplified such almost forgotten lines as from Tick- 
ner’s Virginians of the Valley: 

“The knightliest of the Knightly race, 
That since the days of old, 

Have kept the lamp of chivalry 
Alight in hearts of gold. 

The kindliest of the kindly band 
That rarely hating ease! 


Yet rode with Raleigh round the land, 
With Smith around the seas. 


Who climbed the blue embattled hills 
Against uncounted foes, 

And planted there, in valleys fair, 
The lily and the rose! 

Whose fragrance lives in many lands 
Whose beauty stars the earth: 
And lights the hearth of happy homes 
With loveliness and worth!” 


6 Presented by his daughter, Mrs. Galen Crow, of Rogers, Ark., to the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, and now in its museum. 

7 With Walker in Nicaragua, by General Jamison, Publishers, E. W. Stephens 
Co., Columbia, Mo., 1909. 
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THE GREAT SEAL OF THE CHEROKEE NATION 


By J. Bartley Milam 

The great seal of the Cherokee Nation’ carries a story of hope 
of Tribe and symbolism of its design. In the center of the seal 
was a large seven-pointed star surrounded by a wreath of oak leaves. 
The outside border of this device bore the words, “‘Seal of the 
Cherokee Nation.’’ Two words for ‘‘Cherokee Nation’’ in the native 
language followed, printed in characters from the Sequoyah alpha- 
bet and pronounced ‘‘Tsa-la-gi-hi A-ye-li.’? At the lower edge of 
the seal was the date, ‘‘Sept. 6, 1838.’’ This date was that of 
the adoption of the constitution of the Cherokee nation. 


Interpretation of the device in the seal is found in Cherokee 
folklore and history. Ritual songs in certain ancient tribal cere- 
monials made reference to seven clans, the legendary beginnings of 
the Cherokee people. A sacred fire was kept perpetually burning 
in the ‘‘town house’’ at a central point in the nation. The live oak, 
the principal hard-wood timber in the old Cherokee country in the 
Carolinas, was used in keeping the sacred fire. Thus, in connec- 
Hee with this fire, the oak was a symbol of strength and everlasting 
ife. 

The seven-pointed star in the Cherokee seal represented the 
seven ancient clans in tribal lore. Since the oak tree was associated 
with the mysteries of the sacred fire, the wreath of oak leaves was 
a symbol of the dauntless spirit of a courageous people. 

When first organized under a constitution in the east, the 
Cherokee government planned to preserve its national history and 
found a museum. In 1859, the Baptist missionaries, Evan Jones 
and his son, John Jones, promoted the organization of a secret so- 
ciety, called Keetoowah, among the fullblood Cherokees. Members 
sought the preservation of Cherokee history and the development 
of high ideals of individualism. During the war between the states, 
the Keetoowah sided with the Union. 

_ The seal of the Cherokee nation was adopted by law of the na- 
tional council and approved by Lewis Downing, principal chief, on 
December 11, 1869. Lewis Downing had begun his work as a Bap- 
tist preacher among his people the same year that saw the adop- 
tion of the Cherokee constitution, 1839. During the war between 
the states, he was commissioned lieutenant-colonel of the Third In- 
dian home guard brigade in the Union Army. In 1867, Colonel 
Downing was first elected principal chief of the Cherokee nation. 
In that year, when old factional and political strife had threatened 
to disrupt the nation again, Rev. Evan Jones and his son succeeded 
in furthering the organization of the Downing part Ni 

between members of the f inion, cyiiake ae 
be e former Ross party (Union sympathizers) 


1The author of thi 


s article present . . 4 
banner showing the Cre presented to the Oklahoma Historical Society a 


at Seal of the Cherokee Nation, January 28, 1943.—J. W. M. 
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and the Confederate Cherokees. From this time, until the close 
of the Cherokee government just before Oklahoma became a state, 
the Downing party elected all the principal chiefs in the nation, 
except one. 

In 1869, Colonel Downing was re-elected for a second term as 
principal chief. The seal of the Cherokee nation adopted by the 
national council in that year reflected his influence and his asso- 
ciations among his people. One of the darkest chapters in the his- 
tory of the Cherokees, resulting from the war in the states, had 
recently closed. The mystic seven-pointed star and the wreath of 
oak leaves in the seal, surrounded by the name of the Cherokee na- 
tion in both English and Sequoyah characters, together with the 
date of the adoption of the constitution west, formed a symbol of 
great promise. It heralded a ‘‘glorious return’’ of the united Cher- 
okees pledging their devotion to the highest ideals in their educa- 
tional, industrial, and religious life. 

It is gratifying that recognition has been given the Five Prin- 
cipal Nations of the old Indian Territory in that the great seal of 
the State of Oklahoma has been worked out of the Seal of the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma, and the seals of the Five Indian Nations, namely: 
Cherokee Nation, Choctaw Nation, Chickasaw Nation, Creek Nation 
and the Seminole Nation, and 45 stars representing each State of 
the Union, 

QO 


IS AMERICAN HISTORY ON THE WAY OUT? 
By Philip D. Jordan 


Many Americans were shocked and surprised in June when they 
learned that schools throughout the nation were giving instruction 
in United States history to relatively few students! The New York 
Times, apparently suspecting that educational institutions in the 
United States had gradually swung away from the thesis that United 
States history was important for American citizens, published the 
results of a nation-wide survey which had been directed by Benjamin 
Fine. Although the results of this survey probably were astound- 
ing to many parents of children in grade and in high schools and 
in institutions of higher learning, they only confirmed what many 
historians had suspected for years. During the past quarter cen- 
tury it was not uncommon to hear on many lips the phrase that 
‘“‘history was on the way out,’’ that ‘‘United States history was not 
practical’? and that what was needed were more courses of a “‘util- 
itarian’’ nature. Such courses would deal with contemporary prob- 
lems, such as present-day standards of living, poverty, crime, cur- 


1 This article is based in part upon the author’s “The New York Times Survey 
of United States History” which appeared in The Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
for September, 1942. 

2New York Times, June 21, 1942. The entire survey has been republished in 
pamphlet form by the Macmillan Company. 
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rent political trends, and analyses of today ’*s economic difficulties. 
The orientation course and the course which attempted to ‘‘inte- 
grate’ or to ‘‘fuse’’ all phases of knowledge—sociology, govern- 
ment, economics, history, literature, geography, and even religion 
and philosophy—were conceived as substitutes for a knowledge of 
the basic development and maturity of the American way and Ameri- 
can ideals. It became possible for some college students to register 
for courses called ‘‘Planning for America’’ without ever having had 
solid fundamental knowledge of what America was. The Times sur- 
vey only confirmed and made real the impression that courses in 
the history of the United States were none too popular either with 
students or educators. 

The survey revealed that eighty-two per cent of the institutions 
of higher learning in the United States do not require the study 
of United States history for the undergraduate degree. Eighteen 
per cent of the colleges and universities, however, were found to 
require such history courses before a degree is awarded. It also 
was found that many students could complete four years in college 
without taking any history courses pertaining to their native coun- 
try. The Times survey, of course, did not give information con- 
cerning the number of students who had enjoyed courses in related 
fields. Seventy-two per cent of the colleges and universities do not 
require United States history for admission, while twenty-eight per 
cent require it. As a result the survey revealed that ‘‘many stu- 
dents go through high school, college and then to a professional 
or graduate institution without having explored courses in the his- 
tory of their own country.”’ 

The analysis also revealed other interesting information. Less 
than ten per cent of the total undergraduate body were enrolled 
in United States history classes during the second semester which 
ended in June, 1942, and only eight per cent of the freshmen class 
took courses in United States history, although thirty per cent were 
enrolled in European or world history courses. To gain these find- 
ings the Times sent questionnaires to virtually every liberal arts 
college, professional school and teachers college in the United States 
—a combined total of 1,225 institutions. Returns were received from 
690 colleges, or fifty-six per cent of the total. An undergraduate 
body of 587,554 men and women were represented by the returns. 
Of these, 180,175 were freshmen. It was found that 168,845 stu- 
dents were enrolled in all history courses last semester, or thirty 
per cent of the entire undergraduate body. However, of this num- 
ber only 54,826 students were taking United States history which 
amounted to nine per cent of the undergraduate enrollment. 

It was learned further that a somewhat larger percentage of 
undergraduates in teachers colleges was taking American history 
shia re ae mail or technical schools. Fifteen per 
oe foere a te . ie ; di students in the teachers colleges were 

es history classes, but eighty-five per cent 
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were not. About seven per cent, or 2,203 out of 36,363 were en- 
rolled in the professional and technological institutions, while nine 
per cent, 40,927 of a total undergraduate enrollment of 480,384, 
were enrolled in the liberal arts colleges. That meant that eighty- 
five per cent of the future teachers of young people were receiving 
no instruction in United States history courses despite the fact 
that they will function as public servants within the democratic 
framework, that ninety-three per cent of the future professional 
.and technological classes were receiving no instruction in the his- 
tory of their nation, and that ninety-one per cent of students en- 
rolled in colleges of liberal arts, who are to constitute presumably 
the ‘‘leaders of tomorrow’’ of whom so many commencement orators 
speak, were receiving no instruction in the history of their own land. 
Figures for private and denominational schools corresponded close- 
ly with those of the public institutions. 

The survey brought to light other illuminating facts: many 
more freshmen were taking courses in history other than that of 
the United States; more public colleges and universities demand 
United States history as a prerequisite for entrance than private or 
denominational colleges; by and large United States history is not 
required for the undergraduate or graduate degrees in ‘‘any of the 
colleges or universities with the possible exception of the teachers 
colleges where nearly one-half did make it compulsory’’; liberal arts 
eolleges and universities, ‘‘which account for most of the under- 
graduate students in the United States, are more opposed to the 
compulsory teaching of United States history than any of the other 
educational groups’’; it ‘‘would seem. . . that in a little more than 
half the teacher training centers of this country men and women 
can be licensed for teaching positions without having had any course 
in United States history, either on the secondary or collegiate level’’ ; 
United States history, in most institutions, is not a required subject 
for students majoring in economics or sociology; students majoring 
in government, for the most part, found that they had to take 
courses dealing with the history of the United States; and many 
college presidents or administrators were in favor of making United 
States history courses compulsory. 

There were various reasons advanced for the introduction of 
United States history into the undergraduate curriculum. Among 
the most frequently mentioned were these: it helps develop good 
citizenship; it teaches the American way of life; it builds civic re- 
sponsibility; it develops good leadership; it helps the citizen ap-_ 
preciate his American heritage; it will give the American boys fight- 
ing against Fascism a clearer insight into the democratic traditions 
they are defending. Opposition to the compulsory teaching of 
United States history centered mainly on two grounds: first, no 
subject should be forced upon the student, and second, many of the 
college men and women had taken courses in history on the high 
school level. 
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Although the Times survey did not indicate any possible answer 
to the last two points, there are replies that might be made. For 
example, most institutions do have required courses which students 
are obligated to take. Many colleges and universities require courses 
in freshman English, for example, and many teachers colleges re- 
quire courses in principles of teaching or in methods. | Probably 
relatively few institutions of higher learning in the United States 
permit the student to select areas of study at random. The argu- 
ment that many college men and women had taken courses in United 
States history on the secondary level also is open to criticism. These 
same students had also taken English courses on the high school 
level, yet many liberal arts colleges prescribe additional work in 
the field. An objection might also be made that high school his- 
tory is on the level of the high school and that there is much more 
to be learned concerning American ideals on a higher plane. 

The Times survey was published just about the time that the 
National Education Association was meeting in Denver. It was 
only natural, of course, that the professional educators of the na- 
tion should be concerned with the results of the analysis. On June 
27, a joint session was held by the National Education Association 
and the National Association of Manufacturers at which time speak- 
ers recommended that more attention should be paid to the study 
of United States history in the schools and colleges of the country. 
Professor Alonzo F. Myers of New York University and chairman 
of the Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion, said that less than fifty per cent of the voters of the United 
States have ever had a course in United States history. Howard 
Coonley, chairman of the Walworth Company of New York and 
past president of the National Association of Manufacturers, as- 
serted that it was of ‘‘great importance’’ to teach American his- 
ory to students in elementary school, high school and eollege.® 

Governor Ralph L. Carr of Colorado, addressing the National 
Education Association delegates, said that ‘‘It is up to the educator 
to see to it that they (American students) have a real background 
from which to draw information, that they understand that the 
bases of our way of life are valuable and good, that they ean answer 
the problems that are going to be presented. American history has 
taught us the value of our Constitution and our way of life. It 
1s Important that students study American history and understand 
the democratic traditions of our country.’”! 

Dr. Caleb F. Gates, Jr., Chancellor of the University of Denver, 
recommended making United States history compulsory for all stu- 
dents. Later the National Education Association adopted a resolu- 
tion by unanimous vote which, in part, suggested to teachers that 

the values for which our country is fighting be held constantly 


3 Ibid., June 28, 1942. 
4Ibid., June 30, 1942. 
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before our students.’’ Martin Wilson, secretary of the resolutions 
committee and chairman of the social studies department at the 
James Monroe High School in New York City, said that members 
of the committee intended this resolution to cover the study of United 
States history. ‘‘Every student,’’ he said, ‘‘from elementary school 
through college, should take courses in the history of our nation.’’ 
Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, President of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, indicated that it was important that all students know the 
history of their country and stressed United States history as a 
“‘morale builder.’’ Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of 
the Association, supported the views of his associates.) 

On July 3, Robert H. Jackson, Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, told the Texas State Bar Association that the 
reported indifference in schools toward the teaching of United States 
history was ‘‘an ominous symptom of waning vigor of American 
demoecracy.’’ ‘‘The preservation of freedom and free institutions,’’ 
continued Mr. Justice Jackson, ‘‘requires wisdom as well as wish- 
ing.’’ He urged a rebirth of interest in American experience and 
philosophy of self-government. Frederick A. Van Fleet, newly elec- 
ted Governor General of the General Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ants, recommended that the teaching of United States history be 
made mandatory in all colleges and universities in the country and 
suggested that perhaps a special citation could be given schools which 
“do give United States history its proper place.’’® 

In late August a state-wide conference of California history pro- 
fessors was held in Palo Alto. Fifty representatives of eighteen uni- 
versities and colleges convened with Professor Edgar HK. Robinson, 
head of the department of history at Stanford University, presiding. 
Professor Frederic L. Paxson of the University of California intro- 
duced a resolution which would make United States history courses 
‘‘required’’ subjects in every four-year college and university in 
California. If the proposal is adopted by California institutions of 
higher learning they will refuse to graduate any one who has not 
studied a course covering the ‘‘political and economic history’’ of 
the country ‘‘from the discovery to the present, with due attention 
to social, cultural, and other forces.’’ Another resolution adopted 
at the close of the two-day session declared: The present national 
emergency has brought an increasing conviction that a knowledge 
of American history is essential for a full appreciation of our na- 
tional heritage. The successful operation of a democracy, in war 
as well as in peace, is dependent upon a citizenry familiar with the 
lessons to be learned from its past.’’ Dr. George H. Knowles of 
Stanford University warned that ‘‘if we ourselves don’t approach 
the matter in terms of requirement, some one else will and the 
some one else probably will represent political pressure groups.”’ 
Professor Frank J. Klingsberg of the University of California at 


5 Ibid., July 3, 1942. 
6 Ibid., Sept. 13, 1942. 
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Los Angeles told his colleagues he would think it ‘‘very strange 
if we were the only people on earth who didn’t know their own 
history. Agreeing with this point of view, Professor Maxwell Hicks 
Savelle of Stanford University said: ‘‘We require students to go 
to school and that’s not undemocratic; we require them to read 
and write and that’s not undemocratic. If it is just as important 
for them to appreciate our history, if we believe in it educationally, 
we ought to require it.’’? Professor Thomas Andrew Bailey of Stan- 
ford University blamed history teachers themselves to a great ex- 
tent for ‘‘ruining American history.’’ He said that some people 
who are teaching United States history are ‘‘complacent, apathetic 
and cowardly.’’ ‘‘They are dull and conventional in the classrom,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘afraid of being branded with the stigma of “popu- 
larizer.’?’’ Professor Bailey said further that journalists, not his- 
torians, are writing history for the people.’ The conference decided 
to ereate a loose organization open to all California colleagues of 
the teachers and writers of United States history in attendance. 

The California recommendaions were the subject of extended 
editorial comment in The Saturday Review of Literature, which 
pointed out that approximately three-quarters of ‘‘the college stu- 
dents of our land (allowing something for those who elect courses 
in American history) start on their careers with merely the rudi- 
mentary knowledge of American annals, American institutions, and 
American foreign relations which an elementary course in history 
taken early in school life furnishes. These are the men and women 
presumably about to enter on positions of responsibility and influ- 
ence, the men and women who will be in the professions, provide 
the direction for business, fill many of the political offices. That 
they should have merely the most superficial acquaintance with the 
past of their country is shocking, and it can well be dangerous at 
a time when the whole world is in solution and the problems to be 
settled at the end of the war will demand everything that ean be 
had of understanding and knowledge.’? 

The Saturday Review of Literature directed attention to the 
faet that American interest in United States history is ripe. ‘‘No 
one,”’ it maintained, ‘‘who has watched the development of American 
letters in recent years but must have been struck by the enormous 
and constantly increasing concern of America with its own past. 
Historical biographies have had a steadily growing vogue and the 
historical novel has flourished like the green bay tree. Indeed, the 
novel of our past has been so constantly divesting itself of the ro- 
pees ee which was its distinguishing mark in the nineties 
e last century as to have frequently become fictionized history 
rather than historical fiction.’’ The editors of the Review concluded 
tan 2 are many Americans, that ‘“‘It would be a pity 

ges lagged behind in furnishing thorough courses in his- 
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tory the most essential basis for successful building of the future 
—a knowledge of the past.’’8 

There are many ways by which a knowledge of the American 
past can be brought to students and to the public. State historical 
societies can be of great assistance by disseminating knowledge of 
local history in their journals, by supplying village, county, city, 
and state newspapers with feature stories dealing with local back- 
ground and prominent figures who played a major role in the poli- 
tical, social, and cultural activities of the state, by sponsoring essay 
contests among lower grade and high school pupils, and by furnish- 
ing speakers to luncheon clubs and other societies. Not the least of 
the significant contributions of the state historical societies are the 
library and reference rooms where citizens may be aided in their 
personal research problems. 


“‘Mr. and Mrs. America’’ also have a responsibility if history 
is not to be tossed into the discard. Their obligation is to interest 
themselves in history and to stimulate their children to an appre- 
ciation of the national heritage. They must also urge the younger 
generation to register for courses in the narrative of their nation 
in the grade school, the secondary school, and in the college and 
university. The democratic process can not fully be understood 
without reference to the historical pattern.? And Mr. and Mrs. 
America must assume the responsibility of impressing upon local 
school administrators and teachers the significance and functional 
value of American history. Frequently the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciations may serve as a vehicle to carry this lesson home to both 
administrator and classroom instructor. The public interest makes 
emphasis upon history mandatory.!° 

Whatever may be the long-time results of the survey undertaken 
by the New York Times, one thing can be said: the Tmes has per- 
formed a valuable public and patriotic service and has directed at- 
tention to a situation which long has worried the historians of the 
United States. It seems fairly certain that the people of the na- 
tion want their children to know the story of their own land. It is 
to be hoped that educators will take positive steps so that more young 
Americans—in elementary school, high school, and college and uni- 
versity—will have an opportunity to gain a knowledge of United 
States history. Historians who have been timid and who have felt 
that United States history ‘‘is on the way out’’ should renew their 
faith in their own subject and work toward making American his- 
tory more and more available to the younger generation. Training 
in United States history, however, does not necessarily guarantee 
competent citizenship. Many Americans who have never been trained 


8 The Saturday Review of Literature, Sept. 5, 1942, 10. 

9 Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy (Washington, D. C. 1938), chap. 2. : 

10 Educational Policies Commission, The Unique Function of Education in 
American Democracy (Washington, D. C., 1937), 5. 
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in the history of the nation perform their duties in local communi- 
ties and at the polls with honesty and vigor. And many more citi- 
zens who have had only grade and secondary instruction in the narra- 
tive of their country function admirable. In short, required courses 
in any subject, although they may aid in determining attitudes, can 
not guarantee individual proficiency. Even the Times pointed out 
editorially that it would be ‘‘unrealistic to believe that a course 
in American history can work miracles.’? On the other hand, it 
is difficult to see how courses in United States history could do 
harm. President Roosevelt put the issue squarely when he said: 
‘© a nation must believe in three things. It must believe 
in the past. It must believe in the future. It must, above all, 
believe in the capacity of its people so to learn from the past that 
they can gain in judgment for the creation of the future.’’ 
—————_—————_ 


RECOLLECTIONS OF APRIL 19, 1892 


By Ralph H. Records 

At high twelve on the nineteenth of April, 1892, the third one 
of Oklahoma’s spectacular runs for homesteads took place. This time 
it was the Cheyenne-Arapaho reservation, the largest of those as- 
signed to the Plains Indians under the treaties of Medicine Lodge. 
But this area was reduced by President Grant’s executive order of 
August 10, 1869. ‘‘The reservation was bounded on the north by 
the Cherokee Outlet, on the east by the Cimarron and the ninety- 
eighth meridian, on the south by the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache 
reservations, and on the west by the Texas state line.’’ Even then 
there were four million and three hundred thousand acres. But a 
committee of three representing the United States Government met 
with the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians in 1890 and came to an 
agreement in which every member, 3,300, was given an allotment of 
160 acres. The United States then purchased the remainder of the 
reservation land, 3,000,000 acres, for a million and a half dollars. 
This was the land that was opened to white settlers by a run. 

The Indians selected their allotments first. For the most part 
they preferred land along the streams and in the river valleys. 
They wanted water and timber. They took the excellent land in 
the valley of the Washita extending from Red Moon to the Kiowa 
Indian reservation. The next best land lay in the valley of the 
North Canadian and extended from the 98th meridian across the 
northeastern section of the reservation. The farthest west of the 
allotments was to be found near Strong City, 120 miles west of 
Concho, the seat of the Indian agency. There are allotments near 
Taloga and Seiling about one hundred miles north of Concho. In 
a westerly direction from Kingfisher three hundred Indians held 
soil of the highest quality. Other tribesmen selected upland, north 


1 Roy Gittinger, Formation of the Stat iversi 
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and northeast of Cantonement. There were instances in which in- 
dividual tribesmen deliberately chose poor land so as to be near a 
certain Indian colony or settlement.” 

The white homeseekers who came later certainly believed that 
the Indians held the best farming land. But in the years that fol- 
lowed, experience revealed that the level upland farms were far 
better than those that were crossed by streams or drained by their 
tributaries. In a country where infrequent rains sometimes fell 
in torrents, the surface water was soon drained away and the sur- 
face of the ground made dry and hard. Those who farmed the high 
and level areas enjoyed greater returns after all. 


Having learned that too long a wait between the President’s 
proclamation and the opening of Old Oklahoma had brought un- 
precedented crowds, a very short notice was given in respect to the 
opening of the Cheyenne-Arapaho reservation. Even so there might 
have been twenty-five thousand people who participated. It is true, 
however, that many were not actual homeseekers; some had already 
exercised their homestead rights elsewhere and merely wished to 
sell a claim to some homeseeker who had not exercised his filing 
rights. Other participants were merely marking time until the 
opening of the Cherokee Outlet. Many were attracted by the pros- 
pects of adventure. Many others, on the other hand, were repelled 
by the bleak and barren aspect of the countryside, and by the thought 
of being remotely situated from railroads and markets. At any rate 
the homeseekers had faith in the agricultural future of the eastern 
half of the reservation; for, as participants in the run, they thronged 
the eastern boundary and that portion of the northern boundary 
east of the gypsum hills. They were skeptical of the western por- 
tion of the reservation: the rainfall was considered insufficient, and 
markets would be too far away. As late as October, 1892, only half 
the reservation had been settled.* 

The Cheyenne-Arapaho reservation, like Old Oklahoma, had its 
Boomer promoters. These groups and individuals, residing in Old 
Oklahoma near the reservation, kept in touch with friends and rela- 
tives in the states and advised them of future openings. To be on 
hand for the opening, whenever it might be, some came and lived 
temporarily with their kinsmen in the Territory. Many came with 
the expectation of securing land in the Cherokee Outlet, for its at- 
traction was the greatest of all. Some of those who had families 
farmed land in Old Oklahoma on shares. M. F. Pierce and W, L. 
McNulty removed from Missouri in 1891 and rented two farms 
near Mulhall and raised crops of corn. When they learned of Presi- 
dent Harrison’s proclamation of April 12, 1892, announcing the 
opening of the Cheyenne reservation by run, they changed their 


2 Interviews, R. H. R. with Ebenezer Kingsley (Clerk in the Indian Service), 
Concho, Oklahoma, September 3, 1941; J. A. Buntin, Norman, Oklahoma, October 16, 
1942. The latter was an Indian agent from 1893 to 1914 to Kiowas and Comanches. 

3 Gittinger, op. cit., p. 164. 
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plans and sought claims in the Cheyenne country instead. Those 
who were bachelors resided temporarily with relatives until the 
opening. Oliver Gleason stayed with his brother-in-law, George 
Jones of Lacy, and James Lutes stopped with his brother. They de- 
frayed their expenses and contributed their share to the family 
larder by hunting quail and prairie chicken.* 

Although many homeseekers came immediately from Kansas, the 
writer met only two who were born in that state. The first settlers 
of the Cheyenne reservation came from many states. Whereas Kan- 
sas and Missouri were popularly accredited with peopling the north- 
eastern portion of the reservation, actually only two of the pioneers, 
and they were brothers, were born in Kansas. These were Ira and 
Jerry Emmons. Their father, Robert, was born in New York, but 
removed to Ohio, thence to Iowa, and thence to Kansas. His son, 
Nelson, who also staked a claim, was born in Ohio. Twenty-five 
other first settlers came immediately from Kansas. But with the 
exception of John Felder, who was four when his father removed 
from Missouri, they could not be called Kansans.? Other Missourians 
were: W. L. McNulty, M. F. Pierce, W. H. Hendricks, James Cook, 
J. M. Stuteville, and Charles Holcomb. These men came directly 
to Oklahoma. Although A. M. Parvin was born in New Jersey and 
served as a soldier in a regiment from that state during the Civil 
War, he removed to Kansas, and took a claim in Oklahoma (1892). 
C. W. Norton and George Sands were born in Wisconsin. Norton’s 
father, who had a homestead near Okeene, was born in New York.® 
Ed and Guy Buxton, uncle and nephew, were natives of Eaton 
county, Michigan; and so were Henry and Thad Slaght, father and 
son. The latter resided for a while near Salina, Kansas.’ Oliver 
Gleason, J. H. Jones, Dora Barker Records, 8S. W. Mills and Milton 
Mills were born in Illinois. Dora Barker removed with her parents 
to southeastern Kansas at the age of eight, subsequently married 
and came to Oklahoma. J. H. Jones came with his father to a 
farm twelve miles northeast of Wichita in 1870. He was a cowboy 
for Quinlan and saw the Cheyenne country long before white settlers 
came.’ Charles and Elmer Bardrick, Mrs. W. W. Haworth, and 
Pe DD) McClung were Iowans. But they all resided in Kansas prior 
to coming to Oklahoma. Indiana-born were: Frank Christman, W. 
W. Haworth, Mrs. P. D. McClung, and F. A. and L. 8. Records. 
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They resided a while in Kansas. F. A. Records came from the Paw- 
nee Indian Agency, where he was employed as Government farmer 
and chief of Indian police.® 

There were representatives from the South. H. S. Quinn and 
bis brother L. R. were born and reared in Mississippi. H. S. is 
a graduate of the University of Mississippi, and both practiced law 
in Kansas City, Missouri. By way of Kansas from Tennessee came: 
Mr, and Mrs. W. C. Broady, George Seneker, John and Andrew 
Wallace, and two Negroes, J. M. Droke and son.!° 


Many of the homeseekers came with their families. Godfrey 
Felder left his family at Hennessey until he had staked his claim. 
W. W. Haworth brought his large family and a-son-in-law to a 
campsite in the sandhills near the Cimarron. Standing on top of 
a sandhill, the family could plainly see the spectacular start of the 
race, the riders guaging their gaits so as to avoid both the treacher- 
ous quicksands and the unfamiliar channels of water in the Cim- 
arron. J. B. Quisenberry drove his family in a covered wagon to 
the southern boundary of the Strip and camped only a few rods 
from the point where a trooper appeared to start the race. Large 
groups of Negroes appeared on the sand bars of the Cimarron and 
along the ninety-eighth meridian leading south from the river. Many 
of the women earried pickaninnies on their backs, while the men 
carried their personal effects in bundles. W. L. MeNulty inter- 
viewed a young white promoter who had accompanied two hundred 
Negroes from Topeka, Kansas. Prancing around with an air of self- 
importance, he boasted of collecting five dollars apiece from the 
homeseekers, for which he. promised to secure each one a claim. These 
Negroes came to Hennessey by train and walked sixteen miles west 
to the Cimarron." 

When L. S. and C. M. Records left Peru, Kansas, to try for 
claims, they drove in a wagon under bows and sheet to Dover where 
they found such a vast crowd of homeseekers that they believed 
it would be too hazardous to try for a claim at that point. So they 
drove up the Cimarron to the northwestern corner of Old Oklahoma, 
a narrow strip called ‘‘the Horn.’’ G. W. Cottam, a former In- 
dianan, held this last farm. The two brothers and Charles Norton 
camped with Cottam until the day of the opening. Cottam had 
raised a large crop of corn in 1891, and the campers bought corn 
and hay for ‘their teams. The water was excellent. Shelled corn 
sold for thirty cents a bushel.!? 


9 Interviews, R. H. R. with C. W. Bardrick, Okeene, August 9, 1942; L. E. 
Haworth, Okeene, November 27, 1941; F. E. Christman, Okeene, August 9 ,1942; 
C. W. and O. W. McClung, Okeene, August 4, 1942. 

10 Interviews, R. H. R. with H. S. Quinn, Okeene, August 9, 1942; W. C. Broady, 
August 6, 1942; G. W. Seneker, Okeene, September 2, 1941. 

11 Interviews, R. H. R. with John L. Felder, Okeene, August 8, 1942; L. E. 
Haworth, Okeene, November 27, 1941; W. L. McNulty, Okeene, September 5, 1941. 

12L, S. Records, “The Recollections of a Cowboy of the ‘Seventies and ’Eighties,” 
Ms in possession of R. H. Records, Norman, pp. 646-48. 
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Three days before the opening soldiers set fire to the tall, dry 
grass, and L. S. Records recalled that the earth seemed to tremble 
and the prairie fire roared like thunder. He said it was easy for 
the homeseekers to find the corner stones. Each stone bore num- 
bers corresponding to the range, township, section, and quarter- 
section. Oliver Gleason saw the reddish overcast of nights from a 
distance of five miles. During the two days before the opening 
W. L. McNulty, atop a sandhill, saw soldiers patrolling Salt Creek 
by twos and threes looking for Sooners. The disappearance of the 
tall grass left only the sheltering banks of the smaller streams in 
the valley of the Cimarron.!* 

The nineteenth was chilly, cloudy, and misty; a wind was out 
of the north. The United States cavalrymen remained to start the 
homeseekers and to keep order. W. C. Broady took his position 
on the Strip line west of the Cimarron directly north of the present 
town of Okeene. At that point was the camp of the troopers, at 
least thirty-five in number, which comprised two large wagon out- 
fits with mule teams. As the forenoon wore on, the cavalrymen be- 
gan deploying west to the gypsum hills and east across the Cim- 
arron and down that river until the farthest trooper sighted one 
riding north from the Kingfisher camp. The soldiers were posted 
at intervals of a mile apart. All the troopers, save one at the camp- 
site on the Strip line, rode out in front of the throngs with a watch 
in one hand and a carbine gripped in the other. Instantly at high 
twelve the guns were fired and the excited homeseekers were off 
whooping and yelling. Many were on horses, some rode mules; some 
were in carts and spring wagons; some ran in heavy farm wagons; 
and the whites who were afoot expected to stake the border claims. 
Apparently nearly all the Negroes, and there were thousands of 
them, were afoot. Time was not such a compelling factor: they 
traveled in their own unhurried way until they reached the black- 
Jacks and sandy lands ranging along the course of the North Cana- 
dian. Many secured claims along the headwaters of Salt Creek.14 

The soldiers themselves took a lively interest in the welfare 
of Some of the homeseekers, and were anxious to talk with the 
civilians.. A young trooper told W. C. Broady where to find a 
claim on Spring Creek, which was near timber and an excellent 
spring of running water. C. W. Norton heard another soldier tell 
an elderly widow, named Newman, who was afoot and unattended, 
to run a few yards across the line and set her stake. He assured 
ee that she would see that her rights were respected. She got the 
claim. Yet the soldiers had to restrain certain persons. Will Hend- 
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ricks saw a soldier remove a Sooner and escort him four miles back 
of the starting line. During the forenoon Hendricks saw mounted 
soldiers in groups of threes and fours, occupying the high points 
and watching for Sooners. C. W. Bardrick saw a trooper turn back 
an elderly woman, named Selke, who, because of her inability to 
understand English, had started a few moments before the carbine 
was fired. She, hke Mrs. Newman, was afoot and unattended.® 

George Seneker crossed the Cimarron afoot, his trouser legs 
rolled to his knees and shoes in his hands, scaled a great bluff on 
the west bank and staked a claim. The fact that the horsemen had 
to ride nearly two miles up Salt Creek before they could find a 
fordable crossing explains Seneker’s success. But Godfrey Felder 
and his son, John, entered the run in their lumber wagon. They 
drove south from the Strip line one mile and 120 rods in a high 
lope and stopped long enough the permit Godfrey Felder to jump 
from the wagon and stake a claim. John and another young man 
hurried to the next claim south and staked it. Felder saw two men 
sprint for the claim on the Cheyenne-Strip boundary. One of them 
tripped and sprawled on the ground. This footrace was witnessed 
by their families who looked on from their covered wagons. Al- 
though failing to stake the first claim, the fellow who stumbled 
found another one on the Kiowa Trail crossing of the Cimarron. 
G. W. Seneker saved one rider from being dragged to death or 
drowned in the Cimarron. In the horse’s fall the rider’s foot was 
forced through the stirrup, and he lost his grip on the bridle reins. 
L. 8. Records saw a middle-aged blacksmith named Hanks ride his 
fast-gaited mare into a deep hole of water in the Cimarron: both 
horse and rider disappeared beneath the water for a moment. Chilled 
to the bone and nearly breathless, Hanks’ remounted only after very 
great exertion and staked a claim a mile west of the river.!® 

Not all the participants in the run wished to be farmers. There 
were town and real estate promoters among them. Plans for the 
founding of Okeene antedated the actual opening of the country. 
A group of men, some of them in Hennessey and the others, home- 
steaders nearby, formed a townsite company. James Atchison, James 
Little, and Lon Saunders carried with them a real estate tent with 
their names stamped on it. They proposed to take part in the run 
themselves, got as many others interested as possible, secured Pat 
Nagle, of Kingfisher, as their attorney, and hired Tom Taylor, a 
farmer, northwest of Hennessey, to pick out the townsite and lead 
the group. Nagle agreed to steer the homesteaders through the ordeal 
of filing at the landoffice at Kingfisher. They escaped the long 
delay of standing in line to await the call of their numbers. The 
company apparently left nothing undone. But those who stood in 


15 Interviews, R. H. R. with W. C. Broady, C. W. Norton, W. H. Hendricks, 
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line expressed their disapproval of the way Nagle handled his clients. 
The Bardrick Brothers, Elmer and Charles, erected a building, dug 
a well, and put in a stock of general merchandise. This was the 
initial business building in Okeene. The promoters induced the 
Mansfield Brothers, Tude and Bill, to sell their claims east of Hen- 
nessey and establish a retail store, selling hardware and groceries. 
Their business failed in a few years. D. G. Ellington came and 
installed drygoods and groceries. A. J. Kelly set up a restaurant: 
‘‘he fed the hungry and all drank slough water.’’ Saloonist Parks 
of Hennessey sent A. F. Brockman with the first consignment of 
liquor to Okeene. Charles and Elmer Bardrick, Frank Christman, 
Harry Russom, Arch Claywater, were others who took part in the 
run. They all agreed to meet at a point on the Strip line which 
happened to be three miles north and one east of their future town- 
site. Tom Taylor rode in front of the group and carried a six- 
shooter. When he fired it, the group scattered and began staking 
claims. Charles Bardrick, James Atchison, Frank Christman, and 
E. A. Evans staked the four cornering claims on which the town 
began. Since Atchison had already exercised his homestead right 
in western Kansas, Nagle filed on the claim, erected a small resi- 
dence, lived there six months, and then returned to Kingfisher. 
Evans’ son, Harry, built a blacksmith shop on the townsite. Dr. 
Alexander opened an office to practice medicine. H. C. Chapman, 
a Union soldier, came and founded the Okeene Eagle. Cyrus Houser 
became the first owner and proprietor of a saloon. Milton Mills, 
who staked his brother’s claim for him southeast of Okeene, was 
the town’s first druggist. S. W. Mills, being a Union soldier, was 
not required to take part in the run.!? 


To obtain authorization for a townsite, F. S. Christman and 
P. 8. Nagle each relinquished forty acres of land to the United 
States Government. The Government then set aside one block of 
land for the publie school. This plot was later purchased by the 
local Roman Catholics who founded a chureh and a parochial school. 
Desiring a central location for the school building, some land was 
bought and some donated and the building was erected there. Nagle 
and Christman also relinquished land to the townsite in order to 
furnish a right-of-way for the Frisco railway company. This step 
was taken to prevent Homestead from getting the Frisco. Finding 
a name for the new town engaged the attention of all the citizens. 
They met at the present site of the Frisco railway station. Tude 
Mansfield presented the crowd with a jug of Brockman’s whiskey 
and proposed the name of a small town in Harper County, Kansas 
where Mansfield once lived. But the name, Chrisfield, "was un- 
acceptable. Editor Chapman, Frank Christman, Cyrus Houser, and 
others made suggestions. Then Elmer Bardrick hit upon the novel 
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idea of creating a name. He took the first two letters in Oklahoma; 
the last two letters in Cherokee; and the last two letters in Chey- 
enne. It spelled Okeene, and the name appealed to a majority 
of the men present.}8 


The Cheyenne country attracted a large number of Union sgol- 
diers. Although they were not required to make the race them- 
selves, many of them did so. Some of them, like Emanuel E. Cook 
and Charles Holcomb, waited until after the run to get claims. 
Holeomb’s friends found an excellent quarter-section which had been 
overlooked on the day of the run. Furnished with the numbers, he 
went to Kingfisher and filed. Cook and a friend named W. M. 
Walton stayed in Hennessey until the day after the run when they 
drove out in a covered wagon and interviewed two men who had 
claims for sale. The claimants wanted fifty dollars apiece, but Cook 
and Walton got them for twenty-five. In the case of S. W. Mills, 
his brother, Milt Mills staked a claim for him. Union Veterans 
such as Daniel Annis, W. W. Haworth, A. M. Parvin were in the 
run and staked a claim apiece.!9 Sim Younger, a Negro soldier from 
Kansas, led a large group of his race to the headwaters of Salt Creek 
where they took up land. There were a number of Union veterans 
among them. Being pensioners of the United States Government, 
the old soldiers were a ‘‘god-send’’ to the pioneer settlers.2° They 
were nearly the only persons who had ready cash, and they were 
able to buy the settlers’ livestock and produce. This enabled the 
settlers to secure clothing and provisions for their families, and im- 
plements for use on their homesteads. Business men of Okeene 
profited from the Union veterans’ prompt payment of bills.*4 


The country store and postoffice was an important feature of 
the first years of the settlement. Sam Rogers of Hennessey built 
Parvin store on A. M. Parvin’s claim. He sold drygoods and gro- 
ceries, hardware, salt bacon, shot and powder by the pound. One 
year Rogers paid three cents a dozen for eggs. A nephew of Terri- 
torial Governor, A. J. Seay, staked a claim southeast of Okeene. 
The young man built a small residence, installed a store and post- 
office and named it Seay. The township was also named Seay. 
“‘David Rupert’s store at Vilas did a landoffice business.’’ Thad 
Slaght bought three boxes of New Club shells of Rupert for a 
dollar. Slaght preferred to use brass shells which could be reloaded. 
He paid a quarter for three pounds of shot; and sometimes bought 
a 25-pound bag of shot for $1.35. Slaght also sold quail to Rupert 


18 Jbid. 
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at a dollar a dozen. He made sixty dollars a month during the 
fall and winter. Many of the first settlers made more from sell- 
ing game than from any other source of income. Thad Slaght hired 
a professional hunter to kill game, such as quail, prairie chicken, 
ducks, and geese, which was delivered to Showalter’s produce house 
in Hennessey. Mixed ducks sold at $1.50 a dozen, and mallards 
at $3. Before noon of one day Slaght killed fourteen prairie chickens, 
and on one trip to Hennessey, sold seventy-six to Showalter. He 
also killed and sold numerous Canadian geese, and some white brants. 
Deer were not profitable because there was too much beef in the 
country. Cattle brought two cents a pound on the hoof. Slaght’s 
hunter hunted the year round, ranging from Canada to the Gulf. 
His camp was at the mouth of the Eagle Chief in the Strip. As- 
sisting him were his two sons, aged fifteen and eighteen, and a 
crippled man who did the cooking.”* 


The successful homeseekers, having filed on their claims at the 
landoffice in Kingfisher, hurried away after their families. Dur- 
ing the months of May and June they came in their covered wagons 
in such numbers that one unfamiliar with the new method of settle- 
ment in Oklahoma might have guessed that the population of all the 
neighboring states had suddenly been seized with wanderlust. Con- 
ditions of travel were hazardous and even dangerous, for it was 
a season of heavy rainfall; many were waterbound for days, and 
crossing the Salt Fork and Cimarron compelled whole groups of 
travelers to double their teams as they crossed with loaded wagons. 
C. W. McClung recalls seeing his father’s undersized mule disap- 
pear momentarily in the middle of the main stream of the Cimarron. 
The water ran into the wagon box. William W. Baker and his 
family, who came from a farm twelve miles north of Hutchinson, 
Kansas, with a covered wagon, a hay rack, and thirty head of cows 
and calves, were waterbound at the Cimarron’s Kiowa Trail cross- 
ing for two days (May 10 to 11). Crossing the river required a 
whole day, for Baker pulled ten other covered wagons across with 
his iron grey mares. Baker’s oldest sons, Robert and Earl, drove 
the cattle afoot, but broke the yearlings to ride before half the 
distance to the Cheyenne country was completed. When G. W. 
Seneker left Derby, Kansas, in a covered wagon with his wife and 
child they had a very exciting ten-day trip. It rained nine of the 
days and twice the rainfall created flood conditions. The evening 
preceding Decoration Day they were camped twelve miles northeast 
of Wellington, and saw the tornado that nearly destroyed the city. 
Passing through Wellington two days later, they saw several hearses 
on the streets and were told nine persons were killed, Every creek 
and river was at flood stage, including the Cimarron, and forty to 
fifty covered wagons were marooned at the principal trail crossings. 
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The Senekers reached their claim overlooking the high bluff on the 
Cheyenne side of the Cimarron, June the sixth.2% 


Providing a place of residence was an immediate necessity. Many 
of the settlers constructed dugouts; some built sod houses; some 
hauled blackjack timber from across the Cimarron and erected log 
houses. The Glass mountains were denuded of their great stand of 
cedar timber, within three years after the run. Besides making dur- 
able fence posts, as well as being used for fuel, these logs made ex- 
cellent picket houses. Cedar houses and clay roofs seemed to go 
together. Clay was more impervious to rain than were the ordi- 
nary sod or dirt tops. Thad Slaght recalled once seeing a column 
of wagons a mile in length emerging from the gypsum hills, laden 
with cedar logs. Frame houses were erected by some of the pioneers 
before the summer of 1892 was well along. F. A. Records, Govern- 
ment farmer and chief of Indian police for the Pawnee Indians, 
resigned from the service and filed on a claim six miles east of 
Okeene. He bought the claim staked by a Mr. Hanks. Having saved 
a considerable part of his salary, he hired William Elson, a ear- 
penter, who resided on a sandhill claim in Old Oklahoma, to build 
a four-room frame house on his new homestead. It was the first one 
in the northeastern area of the Cheyenne country. The former Paw- 
nee employee’s residence was used as a school house for a season and 
a Sunday School regularly convened there. Elson built houses for 
nearly all the farmers between the Cimarron and two miles from 
Okeene. Firms at Hennessey sold great quantities of Jumber and 
hardware to the pioneers of the Cheyenne and Arapaho country.*4 

Whereas some of the settlers were Union soldiers and had a 
regular monthly pension, the vast majority of settlers had to de- 
vise ways of securing funds. That Thad Slaght hunted and sold 
game for a livelihood has already been noted. Others improved their 
pecuniary positions by establishing country stores and installing 
postoffices. W. L. McNulty, M. F. Pierce and Harvey Black cut 
and hauled wild prairie hay from the James Lutes claim seven miles 
east of Okeene and sold it to William E. Malaley; the liveryman, of 
Hennessey, at a $1.50 a load. McNulty was paid $25.00 just before 
Christmas day, 1892. Recalling the incident forty-nine years later, 
he said: ‘‘That $25.00 really did me more good than any money 
I have ever earned, before or since. I bought my wife a gingham 
dress and some oysters. It was her first dress since she left Mis- 
souri in December of 1891. I bought some toys for my two children. 
We had a real Christmas tree the next day. I was now living in 
my own home, had a farm, and lots of money!’’ F. 8S. Christman 
came into the Cheyenne-Arapaho reservation with $600 which he 
saved from his earnings while working as a farm hand in Kansas 
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and later as a clerk in stores in Hennessey and El Reno. He made 

the race on a pony which he bought for ten dollars.”° 
As was the case in Old Oklahoma and the Cherokee Outlet, 
there were contested claims in the Cheyenne country. Some were 
actuated by honest motives, but not all of them. A few days after 
the run, when G. W. Seneker was building his half-dugout and 
shanty, a man named Graham drove up in a spring wagon and told 
Seneker that a woman had filed on his claim. He added, ““It was 
a mistake on her part.’’ The woman was a Mrs. Cook of Hennessey, 
who had a restaurant there. Being unable to leave her business to 
take part in the run, she hired one of her boarders, a man named 
Haynes, to stake a claim for her. Haynes dismounted and staked 
Seneker’s claim; then tried to buy it when it became apparent that 
he was too late. He was told to move on, and he did. Haynes rode 
north furiously two and a half miles and staked another claim 
overlooking a great bluff on the Cimarron. He then returned to 
Hennessey but gave Mrs. Cook the numbers of Seneker’s claim. 
Mrs. Cook then deeded Haynes some property in Wichita and gave 
him $200 in cash. Graham, who had come up from Kingfisher to 
view Mrs. Cook’s claim at her request,.discovered the deception and — 
hurried back. He telegraphed Mrs. Cook to take the first train to 
Kingfisher. She and Graham went to the landoffice and made ap- 
plication to change her filing from Seneker’s claim to the one Haynes 
staked for her. As Mrs. Cook and Mr. Graham left the landoffice, 
Haynes and another man rode up with the intention of filing on 
Mrs. Cook’s claim. She denounced Haynes and demanded that he 
return her property and money. He complied. Then the lady tried 
to induce Mr. Seneker to take Haynes’ span of mules and $200 for 
the delay and expense he had needlessly suffered. He refused the 
offer. But a year elapsed, however, before Seneker secured author- 
ity to file on his claim. In the meantime he was told to file a 
contest against Mrs. Cook and secure a lawyer. He called on Deck 
and Grant Houston of Kingfisher. Deck, who had a claim near 
Seneker’s, advised, “You don’t want a trial. Put it off.’’ Seneker 
acted on the advice and returned to his claim. When another six- 
months’ period passed, Seneker was ordered to come to Kingfisher 
and have a trial. Deck Houston again confronted the clerk at the 
landoffice and snapped, ‘‘You want to get some money out of this 
fellow.’? Houston pressed this lead, and the official finally per- 
mitted Seneker to file. Houston accepted only five dollars for his 
ale fk ie meee i Taloga ended in the killing of a Mr. 
, Aug ) , by one Ed McHarfie. The former, who 
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Education was an immediate concern of the settlers after their 
families had arrived. The first school in Okeene was taught in a 
small tin building on Main Street. Miss Linnie L. Howell was one 
of the first teachers. OC. W. Bardrick was the clerk of the school 
board from 1892-1900. The first term of school in W. C. Broady’s 
district, two miles east of Okeene, was conducted in a dugout by 
Mrs. Andrew Wallace. The children of S. W. Mills, in a neighbor- 
-ing district, were in attendance that year because the settlers there 
had not organized a school or secured a teacher. Mrs. Wallace was 
paid $10 a month; she furnished the dugout, and her own children 
were pupils. The late Sam Kratz taught one term and received $25 
a month. Decades later Kratz told Broady that this money did him 
more good than any he had ever earned, before or since. It was 
a year of very poor crops, and Kratz was a farmer. In 1894 this 
district voted to bond the district in the sum of $125. This money 
paid for the lumber and paint. Thomas Oliver of district No. 11 
in Kingfisher county donated the rock for the foundation; and the 
men of the district erected the building. W. C. Broady, Nelson Em- 
mons, Robert McClung, John Montanyea, George Sands, John and 
Andrew Wallace and Abe Sooter donated their labor. This build- 
ing still stands on Highway 51, two miles east of Okeene.29 Another 
building, called Solid Rock, five miles east of Okeene, still stands 
but, like nearly all the other old one-room schools of the ‘nineties, 
it is no longer used. The system of motor-bus transportation to 
Okeene has left these buildings as reminders of a vanished gener- 
ation. ; 


There were many cases of typhoid fever during the first years 
of the settlement. It may be traceable to the fact that the settlers 
drank water from sloughs, creeks, and open-dug wells. Unscreened 
doors and windows exposed children to fly-borne diseases. Deaths 
were not uncommon. When misfortune overtook one of the settlers, 
his neighbors came to his assistance. When Frank Crew was bedfast 
with typhoid, his neighbors drove into his field early one morning 
with their one-furrow and two-furrow plows and plowed his entire 
field before the day ended. Mrs. Viola Chileote, widow of Jacob 
Chileote who staked a claim, was assisted in numerous ways by her 
neighbors. P. D. McClung and L. S. Records hauled loads of stove- 
length wood for her use, and the school board’ of district No. 11 
employed her as a teacher.*? 

The use of telephones, automobiles, radios, and even rural elec- 
trification to a degree are additional evidences that the pioneering 
stage has long since passed. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF APRIL 22, 1889. 


By Frank J. Best. 


Looking back to that bright, sunshiny, moderately warm, slightly 
windy day in April, 1889, the day of the opening for settlement 
of Oklahoma, I am amazed that I only partially realized how great 
a privilege was mine, that I was to view this historic event from 
the inside. To me then it seemed only an over publicized passing 
event, and not, perhaps, the most momentous day of my life. 


I was in the employ of the Santa Fe Railway, and had been 
transferred from their service in Topeka, Kansas to Guthrie more 
than a week before the date of the opening. The freight shipments 
were pouring in with such volume that neither the facilities nor the 
working force could handle it, and in a short time a blockade re- 
sulted, and shipments for Oklahoma stations, congested all sidetracks 
from Wichita, Kansas to Gainesville, Texas. This condition obtained 
for more than two months. Food, stocks of merchandise to estab- 
lish stores, and building material were sorted out, and brought in 
preference. This was my first experience in ‘‘priority.’’ We were 
not able to secure newspapers nor did we have time to read, if we 
could secure them, so we were somewhat in the dark as to what 
was transpiring on the outside, though passing trainmen, told us 
of the massing of homeseekers along the border. 


Until the morning of the opening, we were somewhat lonesome, 
only the bare prairie to be seen, other than a photographer’s tent 
and the Santa Fe employees. Carpenters were building the depot 
building and men were building sidetracks, nearly all of the latter 
were termed ‘‘Bohunks,’’ southern European emigrants, who did not 
speak or understand our language. 


Early on the morning of the opening day, there appeared to 
be considerable activity in what is now the business part of the 
townsite, about 100 men were on the ground, and the number grew 
until it looked like about 800 before the legal opening hour, high 


noon, ‘These men were what was later given the status of being 
‘*sooners.”’ 


Out of curiosity, I walked up to where the crowds were. While 
they were scattered over a wide space, yet there were three or four 
men standing in the rear ends of wagons used for platforms, who 
had groups about them approvingly listening. There was little dif- 
ference in these talks. Their argument seemed to agree that this 
was already Government land, subject to entry, therefore the gen- 
eral land laws were applicable, and that it needed no act of Con- 
gress to open it for entry, and the proclamation was not necessary, 
and no set time for the opening needed. That each of the listeners 
were within their legal rights by being on the townsite or farms, 
and were advised to go get them. A question was raised as to what 
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size a ‘‘town-lot’’? was? Some thought a 50 feet front, some 100, and 
some thought they should have a business lot, also an ample resi- 
dence lot. Stakes were being driven, strings tied to stakes to mark 
the boundaries, and the presumed owner spread out his meager per- 
sonal effects, and mentally braced himself for the rush that was 
coming. 


While I went among them as a curious onlooker, but after lis- 
tening to the talks, I thought perhaps they ‘‘have got something 
there,’’ so I joined the lot grabbers. I found I had waited until 
the ‘‘grabbing’’ was poor, as everything at all desirable was already 
taken, it was necessary, even before the opening hour, to go com- 
pletely outside the business part. The lot was ‘‘down the hill’’ 
with a depression through it. 


Before the noon hour, I was back at my work. 


The first passenger train that came into Guthrie after the noon 
hour was a train from the south. The coaches were either empty 
or were carrying only one or two persons, the trainmen stated they 
had dropped off ‘‘all along.’’ 


Shortly after two o’clock trains from the north began to arrive. . 
They were much behind schedule, the reason being that men were 
jumping off continuously, necessitating running slow to avoid in- 
juring them. To watch them approach, being plainly visible for 
more than two miles, the homeseekers could be seen to throw off 
their personal effects, then to jump off. A small cloud of dust 
was created by the sprawling landing, from which would quickly 
emerge the man runnng his best, going for a claim and a hoped 
for future home. All too many of them found each claim taken, 
not only by one man, but usually from two to a half dozen. Those 
who could get no land drifted into the towns so that by nightfall 
the town had a population of vigorous citizens, though there was 
only the bare land. They had the population, nothing else, not even 
food or water, except such as they may have brought with them. 


When the noon hour arrived, from the timber along the streams 
emerged hundreds of horsemen, wagons, buggies and others on foot, 
going pell-mell in all directions. I had been within a few hundred 
yards of them, but the trees and bushes so concealed them that I was 
much surprised indeed. Years of litigation grew out of the con- 
tests, though many of them sold their ‘‘rights’’ to each other, espe- 
cially after the courts handed out severe penalties for any proved 
perjured testimony. 

Very few, if any of those entering illegally, won out advan- 
tageously, for it was necessary to prove where they were on and 
prior to the opening date. 

For my own town lot adventure, the final outcome netted me 
exactly nothing. 
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After sleeping on the lot at nights for a week, sleeping as much 
as a person could without any covers in frosty night air, a man 
told me he knew I did not make the legal run, that he intended 
jumping the lot, but rather than have a controversy, he would pay 
me thirty dollars for my alleged rights, the deal was consummated, 
most satisfactory for both of us. When the survey was made, estab- 
lishing streets, this plot of ground was in the street, so he lost it. 
A man named Ragsdale had started a bank with no legal standing 
at all. I deposited my thirty dollars; Ragsdale, the bank money 
and my thirty dollars left town without a forwarding address. Thus 
was the cycle completed. 


Just before noon hour, the opening day, a man dressed in a 
blue Civil War uniform, rode up to me, asking my name, and where 
he could find me. He told me he had served 4 years for the U. 8S. A. 
in that war, that he was entitled to land, and was here to get it. 
He pointed to a nice claim adjoining the townsite to the south, and 
asked me if I would not watch him go on it, which I did. Dis- 
mounting, he began driving stakes and digging for foundation. . 


Every day for a week thereafter he hunted me up, and was 
most cordial, and refreshed my memory as to seeing him enter the 
land. I asked him if he did not have contestants. He advised he 
had none. Knowing there were two to a dozen contestants reported 
as being on similar situated claims, I thought it somewhat strange. 
He was most friendly. About a week after the entry, I met him 
in one of the narrow paths leading uptown. He looked me squarely 
in the face as we met, and although I was smiling and spoke to him, 
he did not show the least sign of recognition, and passed on. I 
turned and called to him, thinking he did not recognize me, being 
away from my usual location. He turned, still a cold stare at me. 
I asked how he was making it on his claim. He said but two words, 
D—ed School-land,’’ and passed on his way, passed out of my life. 
He had found it was reserved school land, not open for entry, 


dashing his hopes. Thus ended what had had the promise of a 
beautiful friendship. 


The act of Congress, passed in the very last days of the Cleve- 
land administration and vitalized by proclamation in the first few 
days of President Benjamin Harrison’s administration, contained 
the bare authorization. Except fixing the day of the opening, and 
providing settlers must not enter the boundaries prior to that time, 
and reserving for townsites certain lands for several towns, no other 
vital or necessary provision was provided. Not a single law was 
appleable, either civil or criminal, except the Federal laws, and they 
only covered such cases as prohibition of liquor under the Indian 
Territory provisions, and on such criminal cases aS were committed 
on land reserved in the Federal Government’s name, such as the 
acre Space reserved for land offices, and a few other minor reserved 
spaces. There was no law provided for settlement and setting up 


—— 
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townsite government, no provision for streets, nor for dividing the 
space in lots, no way ownership could be established, no way to get 
deeds, no way a person holding a lot could show rights or get legal 
protection, no way to legally arrest for criminal acts ranging from 
theft to murder, except such as were committed against the Federal 
Government or on its small reservations, no sanitary or health ar- 
rangements, no provision for food, water and ordinary requirements, 
and no places that they could be obtained. It is true, that a stream 
of water was near, but it was bitter with salt, alkali and was red 
muddy. Those coming by train had little or no provisions, and the 
wagons arriving next day with provisions for themselves, were soon 
cleaned out, if they could spare it at all. 


The principal towns had from 5,000 to 20,000 people within 24 
hours, and not a toilet facility and on the open prairie. It has been 
to me a wonder that we were so fortunate as to escape an epidemic 
of typhoid or such diseases. Here was a general condition, not only 
for hardships, but that legally unrestrained people might take ad- 
vantage of to the detriment of others. It tested their citizenship 
and love for the right. 


Left to their own resources, the American democracy and love 
of self government, in just a day or two, the leaders among them 
came together and formed an organization. Not a single law back- 
ing them, the citizens gathered, and elected officers, speeches were 
made assuring these officers loyal support. A survey of the town 
was made, streets and alleys were established, blocks and lots pro- 
vided for. Here was the real test, for in opening the streets and 
changing the boundaries of the blocks and lots, deprived very many 
of their lots, or threw several on the same lot, and at times the 
protests were more than verbal, requiring force in making the changes 
and removing the claimants. A board of three was appointed to 
hear testimony and to establish the rightful owner of lots, and to 
issue them a certificate in lieu of a deed. There was no law au- 
thorizing such actions but the board acted as best it could, and its 
decisions seemed fairly satisfactory. A year or more later, when 
laws were made, these unauthorized certificates, were considered 
as prima facie evidence of ownership, and deeds were issued to 
those where no contest existed. 


In eases of contest, new hearings were held, but the work of 
the original board had been done well, and practically all holding 
certificates got deeds. There were no laws to provide for taxation 
or to pay any expenses or for the most needed maintenance and up- 
keep. By the same common consent, satisfactory provisions were 
made, and order was established with the minimum of friction. 
Here was a large collection of settlers, almost everyone strangers to 
each other, coming together and establishing a working arrangement 
for the common good, and doing a splendid job of it. 
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Historically, Oklahoma is young; very many living today wit- 
nessed those stirring times, yet apparently much has been written, 
probably to touch up the story glamorously. That is wrong and some 
of it really defames those sterling homeseekers. This has been aug- 
mented by many delegations visiting conventions, and by our own 
parades, dressed in fantastic costumes that allege to represent these 
early settlers, also that they were a lot of drinking, gun-toting, tough 
outfits. These are not a fair representation of facts or conditions. 
They are glamorous but not historical or representative. 


There were no cattle and no cow-boys within miles of that part 
of Oklahoma. People were dressed just the same as those found 
today on our streets or about their shops or farms, except a small 
change in styles. No one carried a revolver, at least, not exposed. 
There were no saloons for at least 15 months after the opening. 
The new country came under the Federal Indian laws, and absolute 
prohibition existed, and a large force of U. S. marshals and deputies 
saw it was enforced. It was about the only law they had, and their 
main source of revenue, so it was rigidly enforeed. On the whole, 
there was absolutely no saloon or liquor sales, and no drunkenness. 
The writers who have described church services as being held in 
saloons, or that boards for seats at church were supported by beer 
kegs, the pulpit being a liquor barrel, wholely are a disregard for 
facts. Yet these statements are fast becoming to be accepted as 
representative. 


These early settlers were homeseekers in the truest type. They 
were looking for, hoping for a home and land to provide them a 


living. They were peaceful, and as well behaved as any assembly 
that we have today. 


It is true there was sharp competition as always exists where 
the prizes to be won were so great as these lands. There were iso- 
lated eases of friction among those contesting for the same land, 
but in the early days this was slight. Much bitterness did exist a 
year or more later when these contests came up for adjudication, 
but these are not a part of the opening story. 


Certain harmless friction has grown up around certain watches, 
that are contended to be the watch that governed the exact time 
the run was started, or that a certain revolver is the one discharged 
to announce that time. When one considers that the boundary 
around these lands to be opened ran for more than two hundred 
miles, and that no watch or revolver could possibly govern over one 
mile, and that while these articles might be considered historical for 
that limited space, there are probably two hundred of them which 
with equal justice could be claimed as being thus historical. 
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TOM HALE 
1862-1941 


By Robert L. Williams 


Tom Hale, born October 5, 1862, near Clarksville, in Red River 
County, Texas, was a son of Thomas Hale, Sr. and his wife, Frances 
(Welborn) Hale, the former born February 14, 1822 and the latter 
June 7, 1825, in Tennessee, where they were married and then mi- 
grated to Texas in the 1840’s and to this union came the following 
children, all born in Red River County, Texas: (1) John Guy Hale, 
born October 10, 1848, (2) Johnson Welborn Hale, born September 
1, 1866, and (3) Elizabeth Sarah Hale, born July 28, 1856; all pre- 
deceased their brother, Tom Hale, who died in McAlester, Oklahoma, 
on April 25, 1941; interment in Hilcrest Mausoleum, Dallas, Texas. 


Tom Hale was married to Julia Bryan Holloway at Woodland, 
Texas, September 11, 1884 and to this union came two sons—the 
elder, Eustace, who died when five years of age, and the younger, 
Elmer, born November 16, 1887, and his mother survive. 


On January 5, 1913, his son, Elmer Hale, was married to Miss 
Opal Franklan Harvey and to that union has come two children, 
a son, Elmer, Jr. and a daughter, Cirrelda Julia, who is the wife 
of T. A. Barnard and they reside in San Gabriel, California and 
they have two children, Cierrelda Julia Barnard and Frances Ann 
Barnard. The son, Elmer Hale, Jr. is a First Lieutenant in the 18th 
Field Artillery at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 


Tom Hale received the education afforded by the local country 
schools following the Civil War. Leaving the farm when he was 
21 years of age he became a clerk in a retail dry goods store at 
Honey Grove, Texas, and then in Paris, Texas, and later in Detroit, 
Texas, with Ed Byrd, he engaged in the retail hardware and imple- 
ment business. In 1894, having sold his interest in the Detroit busi- 
ness he went to work for the Rock Island Implement Company of 
Dallas, Texas—its main office located at Rock Island, Illinois—and 
so continued until January 4, 1896, when he located at Durant, 
Choctaw Nation, Indian Territory, with one Taber of Dallas, Texas, 
under the firm name of Tom Hale & Company and engaged in the 
retail implement business, the late E. H. Smith being associated with 
them as an employee. Later he disposed of the business, and the 
late A. L. Severance! succeeded thereto. 


In 1900 the late Hugh Halsell and A. B. Scarbrough of Bonham, 
Texas, and Tom Hale organized the Durant Wholesale Grocery Com- 
pany, with Hale as Manager, and he also participated with them in 
the organization of the Durant National Bank at Durant. The whole- 
sale grocery company in 1902 was expanded and the name changed 
to Hale-Halsell Company, with a branch at Coalgate, Oklahoma. In 


1Vol. 18, Chronicles of Oklahoma, pp. 309-310. 
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1904, having acquired the Townsend Wholesale Grocery Company 
business at McAlester, Oklahoma, he removed to that point and con- 
tinued said wholesale grocery business until his death. The grocery 
company as Hale-Halsell Company extended its branches to Mus- 
kogee, Tulsa, Okmulgee, Holdenville and Hugo—the Coalgate branch 
being removed to Ada in 1919. The capital of the organization ex- 
panded and at the close of the World War I it was $1,400,000.00, 
since which time it has been reduced to $1,000,000.00. Tom Hale 
was its President until age caused his transfer to the Chairmanship 
of the Board of Directors. 

He was effective in the promotion of the Boy Scouts organiza- 
tion and various civic movements, a member of the Presbyterian 
Church at McAlester, and a 32d degree Mason. 

Tom Hale was for years President of the First National Bank 
at McAlester and disposed of his interest therein and later organized 
the National Bank of McAlester and was its President from the 
date of its organization until his death. He was an able, active, 
capable, enterprising and progressive business man. 


In 1898 in the territory tributary to Durant in which grain 
was raised he sold and delivered to the surrounding farmers as 
many as 100 grain binders,? on May 21, 1898. 


By Act of March 18, 1915, the act of May 23, 1913 providing 
for construction of the State Capitol and creating a Commission 
therefor was amended, so that the Governor became ‘‘ex-officio chair- 
man of the Commission,’’ and Patrick James Goulding, William 
Bruce Anthony and Stephen A. Douglas, were continued as mem- 
bers thereof, to hold office until the completion of the Capitol Build- 
ing, or until removed by the Governor of the State.* Soon after 
said Commission was thus re-organized, and a Citizens Advisory 
Committee was appointed by said Commission to advise in the con- 
struction of said building, to-wit: Joseph Huckins, Jr., Chairman, 
KE. K. Gaylord, Vice-Chairman, Tom Hale, F. M. Pirtle, H. W. 
Gibson, Sr.,8 Edgar S. Vaught and 8S. W. Hogan. Said Capitol Build- 
ing having been in due course completed* the Sixth Legislature on 
March 16, 1917, passed the following House Resolution: 


“Whereas, this great undertaking has been accomplished 
wenout suspicion or intimation of graft or extravagance; 
... Be it resolved, that we hereby tender on behalf of the 
people of the State our earnest commendation for their 
earnest and efficient efforts in building the Capitol, the 
intelligent care and supervision they have given to this 
great responsibility, and the value of their services in the 
discharge of their duty.” 


2 Session Laws of Oklahoma, 1915, Cha i 
: . p. 166, pp. 292-297; Vol. 10, Ch 
of Oklahoma, p. 613; Daily Oklahoman, March 34 i915, : pee 
ee x Chronicles of Oklahoma, p. 100-101. 
he Capitol Building was completed and finished withi imi 
appropriation of One and One-half Million Dallate nt eee 
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In the Capitol Building are two black marble plaques upon one 
of which is inscribed: 
“State Capital Commission 
R. L. Williams, Governor and Chairman 
P. J. Goulding, Vice-Chairman 
W. B. Anthony S. A. Douglas 
Ira Mitchell5 ) 
A. N. Leecraft ) Secretaries 
Edward P. Boyd, Superintendent” 


and upon the other is inscribed: 
“Citizens Advisory Committee 


Joseph Huckins, Jr., President 

Ed. S. Vaught Secretary 

E. K. Gaylord H. W. Gibson 

Tom Hale F. M. Pirtle 
S. W. Hogan” 

Architects 

S. A. Layton and S. Wemyss Smith 

Contractors 


James Stewart and Co. Inc. 
Building Commenced July 20, 1914 
and Completed June 30, 1917.” 

The following members of the Citizens Advisory Committee have 
passed away: Joseph Huckins, Jr., H. W. Gibson, Sr., F. M. Pirtle, 
and Tom Hale. Those that still survive are: Edgar S. Vaught and 
S. W. Hogan. Of the State Capitol Commission, the Governor, Robert 
L. Williams still survives, but the other members, Patrick James 
Boulding, Stephen A. Douglas and William Bruce Anthony have 
passed away. S. A. Layton and S. Wemyss Smith, the architects, 
also have passed away. 

a ee See 
COUNTY AND NATIONAL ELECTIONS IN PONTOTOC 
COUNTY, CHICKASAW NATION 
By Gordon M. Harrel 

According to the treaty of 1855 between the Chickasaw Indians 
and the United States which was signed by President Franklin Pierce 
March 4, 1856, the Chickasaw people were given the right of self 
government with complete separation from the Choctaws. After 
their removal to Indian Territory from their former homes east of 
the Mississippi, the Chickasaws had been living in the Choctaw 
country and under Choctaw laws and domination. Their relations 
during these years with the Choctaws had been peaceful but not 
harmonious. The Chickasaws desired their own tribal government 
and the right to administer their own affairs. Thus the treaty of 
1856 was received with great pleasure by the Chickasaws. 

' During the summer of 1856 the Chickasaws held a Constitutional 
Convention at Tishomingo and drew up a Constitution for their 
people. The Constitution provided for three Departments of gov- 
ernment, namely, the Executive branch, the Legislative branch and 


5 Tra Mitchell was secretary as long as his full time as such was needed and 
then A. N. Leecraft, secretary to the Governor, acted without additional compensation. 
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the Judicial branch. For purposes of local government counties were 
organized. Four counties were provided for in a Chickasaw Senate 
Resolution of October 5, 1859.1 The four counties were Panola, 
Pickens, Tishomingo and Pontotoc. “f 

The Chief Executive was a governor elected by the qualified 
voters of the Nation; he held his office for two years. The legis- 
lative branch was a bi-cameral system with a senate and a house 
of representatives. Senators were chosen by qualified voters for a 
term of two years while members of the house of representatives 
were chosen to serve one year. Both branches required their law- 
makers to be Chickasaws by birth or by adoption to be eligible for 
the office. The judicial department was to consist of one Supreme 
Court, district courts and such county courts as the legislature might 
from time to time establish.2, According to the above mentioned con- 
stitution each county was entitled to a county court which had 
jurisdiction over all matters in controversy not exceeding the value 
of one hundred dollars. The County Judge was elected for a term 
of two years and was commissioned by the Governor of the Nation. 
In addition to trying cases criminal and civil, county judges were 
given jurisdiction over all probate matters relative to the estates of 
deceased persons and guardianships. 

On October 12, 1876, B. F. Overton, Governor of the Chickasaw 
Nation, approved an act of the legislature to organize County Courts 
in each county. The act provided that county courts were to be 
courts of enquiry and had the power to commit, discharge or remand 
to higher courts offenders of the Chickasaw laws. County courts 
were also charged with the duty of appointing guardians, to take 
probate of wills, settle the accounts of executors, administrators and 
deceased persons. The meeting date for county courts was fixed 
for the third Wednesday of each month at the county seat.> 

In 1876 the Chickasaw Legislature passed an act fixing the 


salaries of all public officials of the Chickasaw Nation.® The sal- 
aries were as follows: 


Governor $1500 per annum 
Attorney General $ 500 ” 4: 
County Judges $200 ” 5 
Sheriffs $400: +7? - 
Constables $400: = - 
District Judges $ 600 ”’ i 


Senators and Representatives $4.00 per day 
County Clerk $ 300 per annum 


1 Fae s : 3 ‘ 

ae ee Laws and Treaties of Chickasaws, published in 1860, page 3-23 
2 bee : : 

coe as Laws and Treaties of Chickasaw Nation, edited by Davis A. 


3 Ibid, page 64. 
4 Ibid, page 65. 
5 Ibid, page 65. 


6 Constitution, Laws and Treaties of Chickasaw Nation, Davis A. Homer, 1899. 
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All general elections were held on the second Wednesday in 
August of each year.7 The Constitution further provided that the 
Legislature shall prescribe the manner of conducting all elections; 
on October 7, 1876, B. F. Overton, Governor, signed an Act de- 
fining the procedure for elections in each county. This Act provided 
for the County Judge in each county to select two assistant judges 
and two clerks who with the County Judge were to manage the 
elections with fairness and justice to all. In case the County Judge 
failed to attend to his duties the electors at the polls on election 
oe were authorized to appoint judges and clerks and hold the 
election. 


There were no printed ballots. The clerks prepared the elec- 
tion supplies which consisted of a long wide sheet. of paper with 
the names of the candidates for the various offices listed on them. 
The voter’s name was listed on another sheet of paper and he sig- 
nified to the clerk the person for whom he wished to vote. The 
clerk made a mark or tally in front of the person’s name voted 
for. The polls opened at 8 o’clock A. M. and closed at 5 0’clock 
P. M. In ease of a tie vote between two candidates the polls were 
to be reopened immediately for the purpose of deciding the elec- 
tion. The polls of the second election must close by 12 o’clock 
P. M. After the votes were counted the managers of the election 
were required to give certificates of election to the candidate for 
each office receiving the highest number of votes. 


Suffrage rights were granted to all free male persons nineteen 
years of age and upward who were members of the Chickasaw tribe 
by birth or adoption and who had resided in the Chickasaw Nation 
for six months previous to the election. Suffrage was denied to 
idiots, insane and all persons convicted of crimes against the Chick- 
asaw Nation, or who had eluded peace officers by fleeing from cus- 
tody or trial.® 


County and national elections were frequently close and many 
charges of unfairness were made particularly regarding the eligi- 
bility of voters. In 1888 the Legislature passed an Act in relation 
to Contested Elections which was signed by Wm. L. Byrd, Governor 
on November 10.9 This act provided that the County and Probate 
Clerks of each county shall prepare a list of all qualified voters 
and furnish such to the County Judges at least fifteen days before 
the election date. Those who became of age during the fifteen days 
before the election could vote by satisfying the County Judge as 
to their ages. According to this Act a candidate who became dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of an election and who had good reason 
to believe that fraud had been practiced could lay his complaint be- 


7 Ibid, see section 15, page 19. 
8 Constitution of Chickasaw Nation, Davis A. Homer, Art. IL. 
9Ibid, page 54. 
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fore the County Judge. The Judge was authorized to set a date 
for a hearing to investigate the complaint. The person filing the 
complaint was required to prove the charges to the Judge. If this 
was done the Judge was required to give him a certificate of elec- 
tion to the office. 


Following the election held at Stonewall, Pontotoe County, Chick- 
asaw Nation on August 13, 1902 for national and county officials, 
there were charges of irregularities and violations of the laws brought 
up by the defeated candidates. In accordance with the laws of the 
Chickasaw Nation of 1888 a complaint was filed by P. S. Mosley 
the defeated candidate for Governor, before George Colbert, the 
County and Probate Judge. The County Court held a hearing on 
the charges at Stonewall, Pontotoc County, Indian Territory, Aug- 
ust 25, 1902. The following is the official minutes kept by the 
County Clerk :1¢ 


Stonewall, I. T. August 25th 1902 


Special term of the Co. Court ordered on the 25th of August 1902 to 
be held pursuant to adjournedment. d 


Met for business the written complaint have been made by the Hon- 
orable P. S. Mosley being a candidate for Gov. and others having been 
dissatisfied with the results of the last election initiated and brought 
a bill of complaint before this court for a fair and impartial investi- 
gation. Murrayll Attorney representing the case and George Burris 
representing the parties on the Byrd ticket. George Colbert the newly 
appointed and commissioned as County Judge being the successor to 
H. M. Quincy for the unexpired term being present. Forbus Mosley 
sheriff being present the court opened by the sheriff. The case was 
taken up for examination and the deft.l12 Attorney not well prepared 
moves that the case be posponed till one o’clock P. M. or after noon. 


ae granted by the Court and adjourned to meet at one o’clock 


ing on both side of the Atty for both 
ae or the Atty for..... parties the Court over- 
Heese motion presented by Geo (Evidently George Burris) after 


T. C. Walker and H .M. Quincy was sworn to testify. 


10 Official minutes, of the County and Probate Clerk of Pontotoc County. The 


Clerk’s book was obtained from John C. Atkins who served as clerk from 1900 to 1904 
11 William H. Murray. 


12 Attorney for defeated party. 
13 J. F. McKeel. 


14 George Burris attorney for Byrd ticket. 
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On August the 26th the special court met; the following rec- 
re that date are recorded in the County Clerk’s Book on page 


een Election of General Election 3rd Wednesday in August 1902 


Before George Colbert County and Probate Judge of Pontotoc County 
Chickasaw Nation Ind. Terr. 


1 —William James 

2 —Almon Holden 

3 —Herbert Quincy 

4 —Hlian Fillmore 

5 —Wm. Anderson 

6 —George Underwood 
7 —William Wright CONTESTANTS 
8 —Sampson Anderson 
9 —John C. Adkins 
10—Esaw Seely 
11—Solomon Owens 
12—Thomason Johnson 
13—C. T. Walker 
14—Bill Gibson 

V. S.—Judgment 


—H. Colbert 

—Sampson Johnson 

—Frank Reed 

—Hosea Walden 

—James Frazier 

—Halison Brown : 
—Gabriel Underwood CONTESTEES 
—EHastman Maytubby 

9 --Bill Perry 

10—Henry Fillmore 

11—John Walmor 

12—Robert Alberson 

13—James Walker 


On this August 25th 1902 A. D. the cause comming on to be heard 
upon the petition Contestants and Contestees being present in person 
and by Attorney William H Murray and Contestees being present in 
person and by Attorney J. F. McKeel, W. H. Campbell and George 
Burris and parties. Announcing ready and the Court having heard 
the evidence, argument of Counsel and having taken the same under 
advisement until eight o’clock A. M. on August 26th 1902 A. D. Doth 
find: 

That the Poll Books purporting to be a record of the votes cast 
for the above named Contestants and Contestees, Who were candidates 
for the offices of Senators, Representatives, County Judge, County 
Clerk, Sheriff and Constables and for Palmer S Mosely and W. L. 
Byrd candidates for the office of Governor and J. L. Thompson and 
I. O. Lewis candidates for the office of Attorney General, at what pur- 
ported to be the General Election held at Stonewall Pontotoc County 
Chickasaw Nation on Wednesday August 13th 1902 were not signed, 
certified and sealed by the Judges of the Election as required by laws 
of Chickasaw Nation and that such Books were blotted and blurred 
and otherwise torn, tattered and disfigured and were Kept on such 
quality of paper and were Ruled and arranged in such a way That 
it is impossible to ascertain from the face of them for which candi- 
dates the voter cast their ballots thereby Rendering it impossible 
to Intelligently determine the Results. 


CORD OR WDH 
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It is therefore ordered, considered and adjudged That said purported 
General Election held at Stonewall, Pontotoc County, Chickasaw Na- 
tion on Wednesday August 13th 1902 at which the above named Con- 
testants and Contestees were candidates for the various County offi- 
cers and at which Palmer S Mosely and William L Byrd were can- 
didates for the office of Governor and at which J. L. Thompson and 
I. O. Lewis were candidates for the office of Attorney General was 
not held and conducted as required by Laws of the Chickasaw Nation 
and is therefore Illegal and of no effect and furthermore that the 
certificates heretofore issued purporting to declare H. Colbert, Samp- 
son Johnson and Frank Reed Hlected senators from Pontotoc County 
and Hosea Walden, James Frazier, Halison Brown, Gabriel Under- 
wood and Hastman Maytubby Representatives from Pontotoc County 
and Billy Perry County Judge of Pontotoc County and Henry Fillmore 
County Clerk of Pontotoc County and John Walmor Sheriff of Ponto- 
toc County and Amos Holden, Robert Alberson and James Walker, Con- 
stables of Pontotoc County, be nulled and the same are hereby Re- 
voked 
George Colbert 
Co. & Probate Judge of Pontotoc 
County, Chickasaw Nation, Ind. Terr. 


Recorded on this the 28th day of August 
1902 A. D. 
John C Atkins 
Co. & Probate Clerk of 
Pontotoc County, C. N. I. T. 


The outcome of the disputed election of 1902 was a victory for 
the Mosely ticket by a majority of six votes.1° Thus he entered upon 
his term as the next to the last Governor of the Chickasaw Nation 
at a time when the Chickasaws were divided on the issue as to the 
future of their Tribal Government. Mosely was inaugurated Goy- 
ernor September 1, 1902. He immediately called a special election 
for the 25th of September. The election was to pass on the Supple- 
mental Agreement of the Atoka Agreement which was approved by 
the Congress of the United States July 1, 1902. 


The issues between Palmer S. Mosely and William L. Byrd in 
the election were whether to cooperate readily with the Supplemental 
Agreement and give up the attempt to maintain their own tribal 
form of government and autonomy or to reconcile themselves to the 
white man’s rule and the extinction of their own. Byrd was for the 
full blood side, which opposed the Supplemental Agreement. Mosely 
although himself a full blood represented the Progressive Party 
which favored the ratification. Byrd was not a full blood but being 
an Ex-governor took the side of the full bloods. The Chickasaws 
ratified the Supplemental Agreement at the election held on Sep- 
tember 25th 1902. 


15 Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 18, (1940) p. 250. 
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WILD CAT’S DEATH AND BURIAL 


By Kenneth W. Porter 
That Wild Cat (Coacoochee), son of King Philip (Emathla), 
noted leader in the Seminole War and of the Seminole migration 
to Mexico, 1849-1850, died of smallpox in Coahuila in 1857, has 
been well-known for sixty or seventy years to anyone sufficiently 
interested to turn to the easily accessible printed sources,! but de- 
tails concerning his death and burial have been lacking. The cir- 
cumstance that the sources for the bare facts, while readily available, 
are not well-known to the layman, has resulted, further, in some 
positively erroneous conceptions which, while probably not wide 

spread, are nevertheless worthy of correction. 


The official historian of the 8th U .S. Infantry, for example, 
in a publication of 1873, stated that Wild Cat was brained ‘‘on the 
banks of the Rio Grande’’ by a whiskey-bottle in the hands of 
‘Gopher John,’’ who, for this or some other unspecified offense, 
met death by the rope in Northern Mexico ;? Gopher John (nickname 
of the Seminole Negro chief more properly known as John Horse, 
John Cavallo, or Juan Caballo) was, at the time of publication, 
actually living on the military reservation of Fort Duncan, Eagle 
Pass, Texas! It is probably only a coincidence that a shadowy tra- 
dition exists among some of the Seminole Indians of Oklahoma that 
Wild Cat was somehow made away with by the Seminole Negroes 
in order that they might gain possession of the land granted to the 
Seminole by the Mexican government.® 

This rumor is contradicted not only by all the known circum- 
stances of Wild Cat’s death but also by the esteem in which he was 
held by the Seminole Negroes whom he led, and which their des- 
cendants still display at any mention of his name. The suspicion 
is based on the circumstance that the Seminole Negroes of Nacimi- 
ento, Coahuila, near the headwaters of the Rio Sabinas, in the Santa 
Rosa Mountains, now occupy half of the land granted in 1852 to 
Wild Cat’s followers (the other half is in the possession of Kick- 
apoo Indians) and on a false conception of the circumstances of 
the grant, which is derived in turn from a misinterpretation of the 
relations between the Indians and Negroes who followed Wild Cat 
to Mexico. This misinterpretation, finally, results from the assump- 


1Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1870, pp. 328-329; 
Reports of the Committee of Investigation sent in 1873 by the Mexican Government 
to the Frontiers of Texas, N. Y., 1875, pp. 407-412. 

‘2 Wilhelm, Thomas, History of the Eighth U. S. Infantry, 2 vols., Headquarters, 
Eighth Infantry, 1873, vol. i, pp. 159, 173-174. : } 

3 Thanks are due to C. C. Patten, Wewoka, Oklahoma, who in 1921 accompanied 
a party of Seminole to Mexico to investigate the possibilities of recovering the 
Wild Cat land-grant, for informing me of this tradition. Mr. Patten states that 
“A ha-la-chochee,” Wild Cat’s grandson, who was in the party, did not think that 
the Negroes had murdered his grandfather, but was under the impression that they 


had improperly acquired the land-grant. 
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tion that ‘‘slavery’’ among the Seminole Indians, in Florida and the 
Indian Territory, was similar to the ‘Peculiar Institution’’ of the 
ante-bellum South, and that the Negroes with Wild Cat were “‘slaves”’ 
to the Indians among his followers. 

The testimony of contemporary observers—Indian agents, army 
officers, and others—is unanimous that, among the Seminole, slavery, 
so-called, was a mutually advantageous arrangement, a sort of prim- 
itive democratic feudalism, whereby the Negroes, through being 
claimed by Indian ‘‘masters,’’ were protected against seizure by out- 
siders and, in turn, paid a tribute in kind to their protectors; but 
lived in separate villages, possessed their own fields, flocks, and 
herds, carried arms, and were commanded by Negro chiefs, subject, 
of. course, to the orders of the principal Indian leader, whoever he 
might be. Thus the Indians who migrated to Mexico were directly 
commanded by Wild Cat and the Negroes by John Horse, but all 
obeyed the head-chief, who was Wild Cat. The grants of land by 
the Mexican government to Wild Cat and his followers were accord- 
ingly made not to the Seminole Indians alone, but to the Seminole, 
the Kickapoo who acknowledged his authority, and the ‘‘Mascogos”’ 
—the last designation referring to the Seminole Negroes. 

Let it be hastily admitted that ‘‘Mascogos’’ is a term which 
would more properly apply to Creek Indians than to Seminole Ne- 
groes, but the fact remains that when Mexican officials and official 
documents used the word, they meant ‘‘los negros libres (Mascogos)’’ 
—probably in reference to the fact that these Negroes were ‘‘Mas- 
cogos’’ linguistically. An approach to an understanding of the 
Wild Cat hegira can be attained only at the cost—in some cases 
doubtless a heavy one—of realizing that among the Seminole In- 
dians a ‘‘slave’’ was not a slave in the sense understood by Unele 
Tom’s Cabin, Gone with the Wind, or any slave-code, ancient or 
modern, and that although ‘‘Mascogo’’ should mean Creek, in this 
particular connection it signified, Humpty Dumpty fashion, a free 
Seminole Negro. An insistence that words must be and always are 
used in their dictionary-meanings can result only in utter confu- 
sion. I was informed in all gravity and sincerity, by a gentleman 
of Muzquiz, that a large element of the Wild Cat immigrants were 
Creek Indians, and that the Negroes ‘‘came as slaves of the Semi- 
noles, with fetters on their wrists and brands on their faces’’—so 
strong the influence of the Uncle Tom’s Cabin pattern—despite the 
notorious opposition of the Creeks to Wild Cat’s enterprise and the 
contemporary evidence that the Negroes actually came as allies of 
the Indians, under their own chief, with guns across their saddles 
and dirks in their sashes. 
sc itlehd orice Negroes of Nacimiento, consequently, occupy their 

ply by virtue of the Mexican government’s grant to the 


““Mascogos’’ and not because, by force or fraud, they ‘‘done away”’ 


with Wild Cat or hocus-pocused ‘th . : 
of the Indians. P e papers’’ out of the possession 
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In the spring of 1857 Wild Cat and some of his followers were 
out scouting against the wild Indians, performing the military serv- 
ice by which they held their land. On their return from this ex- 
pedition they camped at a place called Alto, near Muzquiz. There 
the smallpox struck them and many died (a newspaper account 
says 40), including the chief. Just north of Muzquiz, on the road 
to Nacimiento, is a two-story building, with a vacant lot next to it, 
not far from the cemetery and on the opposite side of the road. 
There Wild Cat and his followers were camped; there they died and 
were buried on the spot. Later the Mexicans dug up their bones 
and carted them away ‘‘the way they do.’’4 


There was mourning in Nacimiento at the news, and particularly 
at Wild Cat’s death. ‘‘We all just cried and cried,’’ an aged Sem- 
inole Negro woman remembered over seventy years later, ‘‘he was 
so good!’’> 


The Seminole of the Indian Territory had in 1856 been granted 
their independence from the Creek Nation, and this doubtless was 
influential in causing all, or nearly all, the Indians to return to the 
Territory during the few years following Wild Cat’s death, 1858-1861. 
The Mexican government then persuaded the Negroes to remove to 
the south, to the Laguna de Parras, on the plea that their diminished 
numbers would expose them to raids from Texas filibusters, but ac- 
tually, it is probable, to employ them as scouts against the Apache 
who were ravaging that part of the country. Harly in 1865 a large 
band of Kickapoo entered Mexico, seeking to avoid involvement in 
the Civil War, and at the invitation of a few fellow-tribesmen who 
had come to Mexico with Wild Cat and had remained when the 
main body returned to the United States; they were granted the 
land which had been abandoned by the Seminole. Part of the Ne- 
groes had already returned to Nacimiento from the Laguna, and 
more were to follow, frequently after a sojourn of greater or lesser 
duration in Texas, where they served as scouts for the United States, 
as formerly for the Mexican government. 


Nacimiento de los Negros now has a population of about 500, 
perhaps 350 of whom are to a greater or lesser degree of Seminole 
Negro blood; Nacimiento de los Indios, five miles up the river, is 
populated by about the same number of Kickapoo. John Horse’s 
burial-place no one knows—he died in mysterious circumstances, ca. 
1885, while on a mission to Porfirio Diaz—but Wild Cat’s last camp- 
ground is still pointed out. Both men are remembered with grati- 
tude and affection by the people of Nacimiento and their several 
hundred kinsfolk in Brackettville, Texas. 


4Mrs. Charles (Sarah Factor) Daniels (1850- ), Nacimiento, Coah. ; Mrs. 
Adams (Rosa Dixon) Fay (ca. 1860- ), Brackettville, Tex.; San Antonio Texan, 
June 18, 1857. : } 

5Foster, Lawrence, Negro-Indian Relations in the Southeast, Philadelphia, 1935, 
pp. 42-49, 
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INDIAN TERRITORY GHOST TOWNS 


By A. C. Townsend 


A peculiar state of affairs existed late in the last century in 
the present state of Oklahoma. There was an officially created Okla- 
homa Territory, but it refused almost without exception to use 
‘“‘Terr,’? on its postmarks. The postmarks read ‘‘Oklahoma’’ with 
but just four known exceptions out of the hundreds of towns and 
cities. And there was no officially declared Indian Territory by the 
Post Office Department until 1889—but without any exceptions 
locally every town in the Indian Territory had been using postmarks 
reading ‘‘Indian Territory’? in one form or another for a period 
of fifty years !1 

By the Act of May 2, 1890, the official boundaries of both Okla- 
homa Territory and Indian Territory were defined, thus two terri- 
tories were designated where only one had formerly been specifically 
designated. 


Just to complete the record, the two territories were united and 
combined into the State of Oklahoma on November 16, 1907, and 
the old Indian Territory postmarks then became extinct. California 
and Nevada have no cause to brag of their ‘‘ghost towns,’’ at least 
so far as numbers are concerned. We have a record now of 359 
tuwns that used stamped postmarks, and of that number the Postal 
Guide shows that 1382 of them are among the things that were. 
Over one third of them gone! 

The first five Indian postmarks read: 

Miller Court House, Choctaw Nation, 1824. 

Cantonment Gibson, Cherokee Nation, 1827. 

Nicksville, Cherokee Nation, 1828. 

Fort Towson, Choctaw Nation, 1832. 

HKagle Town, Choctaw Agency, 1834.9 


All but Fort Towson and Eagle Town are ghost towns now 
and covers with these postmarks are exceedingly scarce. The re- 
maining two are pretty small; Fort Towson has less than 500 in- 
habitants and Eagletown (as the postmark now reads) is but what 
we call ‘‘a wide spot in the road.’’ 


Consider some of the names of the dear departed: Bald Hill, 
Badland, Cary’s Ferry, Coody’s Bluff, Echo, Frogville, Erin Springs 
(sentiment there!), Legal, Lyceum, Owl, Panther, Quarz (not gold, 
just quartz), Starville. Some of them the names of settlers who 
came to see and to conquer the wilderness and build cities, And 
their dreams crumbled to dust and their houses and towns crumbled 
to dust, and in many instances there is not a trace left3 


1See the Stamp Review (St. Joseph, Missouri), XV, No. 4, pp. 1, 12. 


2 See Grant Foreman, “Early Post Offi = i 
(Oklahorus CRY) VT ite ni avaL Meier of Oklahoma,” Chronicles of Oklahoma 


3 Charles N. Gould, Oklahoma Place Names (Norman, 1933). 
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Some of the army names naturally faded away, but what tales 
of Apache raids and other thrilling events could we shiver over if 
the old sites had a voice! Camp Supply, Cantonment, Fort Wash- 
ita. And what became of the Irishmen who founded Erin Springs, 
MeKey, McLain, McKuskey, Reagan? They too are but ghost towns. 


But it was not alone the white man whose dreams faded and 
whose homes disappeared. Look at the Indian towns: Catale, Choska, 
Cooyah, Econtuchka, Juanita, Lukfata, Monido, Oconee, Oowala, 
Sageeyah, Sawokla, Wauhilla. 


—. <9 —————— 


GEORGE SAMUEL RAMSEY 
1874-1941 


By Robert L. Williams. 


George Samuel Ramsey, born August 18, 1874, in Warren Coun- 
ty, Tennessee, near Viola, about eleven miles south of McMinnville, 
and died at Tulsa, Oklahoma, December 27, 1941, with interment in 
Greenhill Cemetery, Muskogee, Oklahoma, was the fourth and young- 
est of the four children of George Washington Ramsey who was born 
December 22, 1833 and died July 24, 1912, and his wife, Elizabeth 
King, who was born September 12, 1838 and died February 3, 1926, 
and who was the daughter of Thomas Jefferson King and, his wife, 
Francis (Fannie) Ramsey. 

George Samuel Ramsey and Earline Young, daughter of Andrew 
M. Young, of Wartrace, Bedford County, Tennessee and his wife, 
Ollie House Young, were married on November 20, 1898, to which 
union came the following children: (1) Ollie, who died in infancy, 
with interment at Manchester, Tennessee, (2) George Cross Ramsey, 
born September 25, 1902 and died August 8, 1911, with interment 
in Greenhill Cemetery, Muskogee, Oklahoma, and (3) Margaret, born 
at Muskogee on October 18, 1913 and married William M. Smartt, 
and both reside at Nashville, Tennessee. 

His wife, Earline Young, died at Muskogee, Oklahoma, Febru- 
ary 24, 1918, with interment in Greenhill Cemetery, Muskogee, Ok- 
lahoma. 

He received his academic education in the schools in Warren 
County, Tennessee and the Academy at Viola and at Burrett Col- 
lege of Spencer, Van Buren County, Tennessee, and read law under 
Captain George Cross of Manchester, Coffee County, Tennessee, 
and after such preparation, on September 2, (first Monday), 1895, 
at the beginnng of term of County Court in Manchester after a 
hearing it was ‘‘ordered * * * that a certificate be granted G. S. 
Ramsey stating that he is a citizen of Coffee County, Tennessee, 
the age of twenty-one years and of good moral character,’’ and 
‘on September 3, 1895, George S. Ramsey * * * before M. D. Small- 
man, Judge of the 6th Judicial Circuit * * * and Walter S. Bearden, 
Chancellor of the 4th District * * * having applied for license to 
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practice law in the several courts of said State and the said appli- 
cant having produced a certificate from the County Court of Coffee 
County showing that he is a man of good moral character and twenty- 
one years of age and having satisfied us of the sufficiency of his 
knowledge of the law, we do hereby authorize and license the said 
George 8S. Ramsey to practice in all courts of law and equity in the 
said State of Tennessee.’’ 

Philip (maternal line) King, the founder of the King family in 
Warren County, Tennessee, and of whom George S. Ramsey was a 
descendant, was born May 22, 1760, in Louisa County, Virginia, whose 
family in his youth moved to Westham, Virginia and at the age 
of 20 he enlisted in Gaskin’s Virginia Regiment, about the time of 
General Gates’ defeat by Lord Cornwallis, and marched with his 
regiment to Cheraw Hills, to seek provisions for the Colonial army 
and in 1780 was transferred or re-enlisted in Goochland County 
and served as a corporal in Captain Loveley’s regiment until he 
was taken prisoner by the British and carried to Fluvenna County, 
Virginia, and made his escape and returned to Louisa County and 
rejoined his regiment and took part in the siege of Yorktown. In 
1782 he marched under General Mad Anthony Wayne toward Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, and on June 24, 1782 was engaged in an engage- 
ment with the Creek Indians at the widow Gibbons Mill near Ebe- 
nezer, Georgia, and was discharged from the army shortly thereafter 


at Ashley Hills, South Carolina. A pension was granted to him 
February 28, 1833. 


After the close of the Revolutionary war Philip King lived near 
Richmond, Virginia about two years, then moved to Cumberland 
County, and thence to Louisa County, place of his birth, and then 
started on a long journey to Tennessee, first settling in Sullivan 
County and after being there eight years, moved on to Hawkins 
County, and from there crossed the mountains and took up land on 
the Elk River Road—later known as the Winchester Road—and 
today as the Viola Road—settling about half way between Viola 
and MeMinnville. 

Philip King had a brother named William, who married Mary 
Woodson, a sister of Philip King’s wife, Nancy Woodson, both 
daughters of Drury Woodson and his wife, Lucy Christian, of Gooch- 
land, Virginia. 

Philip King died August 14, 1836, at the age of 76 years, two 
months and twenty-three days, his will being approved November 
3, 1836, two of his sons, Wilson- and Thomas Jefferson, acting as 
administrators of the estate, with the Will annexed. His wife Nancy 
Woodson, died October 22, 1840. To them came eight children four 
boys and four girls: (1) William King, never married and looked 
after the home place and died about 1862; (2) Drury King, married 
Isabell Allison and by her had a daughter who married a man named 
Donica and moved to Arkansas; (3) Wilson Carey Nelson King 
who married Elizabeth Sellers and by her had two daughters and 
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five sons, to-wit: (1) Elizabeth, married Tade Northeutt; (2) Nancy, 
married Albert Johnson; (3) Hiram, married Jane Cope; (4) Philip, 
married Mollie Sims; (5) John, married Malvina Higginbottom and 
died in 1929, interment in the family cemetery on the Viola Road; 
(6) Drury, married Tenna Bonner; (7) William, died in the Mili- 
tary Service of the Confederacy during the Civil War. (4) The 
fourth son of Philip King, Thomas Jefferson King, married Fannie 
Ramsey, and lived on the Viola Road and’ to them came two daugh- 
ters and two sons: (1) Elizabeth (Maggie), married George Wash- 
ington Ramsey; (2) a daughter died in infancy; (3) Philip, married 
a woman from Nashville, Tennessee; (4) William (Billy) married 
Queen Thomas. (5) Lucy King; (6) Catherine King; (7) Naney 
King; (8) Zellah King. 

Elizabeth (Maggie) King and George W. Ramsey, her husband, 
had four children: (1) A daughter named Mollie who married Hor- 
ace Burger and resided at Manchester, Coffee County, until her hus- 
band’s death and now with her son at Cleveland, Bradley County, 
Tennessee, (2) a daughter, Ada, who died in infancy, (3) T. Foster 
Ramsey who resides at Winchester, Franklin County, Tennessee, and 
(4) George Samuel Ramsey, the subject of this article. 

His paternal grandfather was Samuel Ramsey, a son of David 
Ramsey and his wife, Jane McCaslin, to which marital union came 
five children, four sons, (1) William, (2) Joseph, (3) Samuel, (4) 
David, and one daughter, Martha. 

His paternal great-grandfather was David Ramsey, born in North 
Carolina in Yadkin County in 1760 and married Jane McCaslin 
who was born in 1754, and died October 19, 1821, in Warren County, 
Tennessee, and migrated to Overton County, Tennessee in 1800, 
where David Ramsey died in 1805. To this union came eight child- 
ren, four boys and four girls. In 1810 the widow, with her child- 
ren, moved to Warren County, Tennessee, and settled south of Me- 
Minnville on Hickory Creek. Samuel Ramsey, their son, married 
Polly Stroud. He was born on April 25, 1798, and Polly Stroud 
was born December 23, 1803, and were the parents of six children: 
five sons, William, Joseph, Andrew Jackson, George Washington 
and David and one daughter, Martha. 

William Ramsey, his paternal great-great-grandfather, of Scotch- 
English descent, settled in Pennsylvania and remained there a short 
time and then migrated to North Carolina and settled on a tract of 
land on the Yadkin River in Yadkin County. 

In Warren County, Tennessee, a Ramsey descended from the 
Pennsylvania Ramsey met and married a King descended from the 
Virginia King. His Ramsey ancestor had sojourned in Virginia 
a year or so in the migration from Pennsylvania to North Carolina. 
George Samuel Ramsey, their descendant, who was born in Tennes- 
see, in the expansion of the frontiers, settled at Muskogee, Creek Na- 
tion, Indian Territory, which became a part of the State of Okla- 
homa at the close of frontier expansion. 
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George Samuel Ramsey at his death left surviving as members 
of his immediate family, Ethel Kerr Ramsey, his wife, to whom he 
was married on July 2, 1934, and his brother, T. Foster Ramsey, 
of Winchester, Tennessee, and a sister, Mrs. Mollie Burger, of Cleve- 
land, Tennessee, and a daughter, Mrs. Margaret Ramsey Smartt, 
with a grandson, George Ramsey Smartt, of Nashville, Tennessee. 


Upon being admitted to practice law in Tennessee, he was taken 
into a law partnership with his preceptor under the firm name of 
Cross & Ramsey, which continued until the former retired and then 
the junior member continued the practice of law until the early 
part of 1906 when he was admitted to practice law in U. S. Courts 
of the Indian Territory at Muskogee and entered into a law partner- 
ship on the 31st day of January, 1906, with Nathan A. Gibson,* 
which continued until the latter part of the 1908 when he formed 
a law partnership with the late C. L. Thomas, which continued until 
Thomas’ death in 1914, when the law firm of Ramsey, de Meules, 
Rosser and Martin, with branches at Muskogee and Tulsa were formed, 
later Judge M. E. Rosser, Sr. retiring therefrom, the Muskogee 
branch was discontinued and the firm in Tulsa continued as Ram- 
sey, de Meules, Martin and Logan, until de Meules retired there- 
from and it was then continued until his death under the firm name 
of Ramsey, Martin and Logan. 


Prior to the erection of the State of Oklahoma on June 14, 1907, 
his first appearance in the United States Appellate Court in the 
Indian Territory was as an attorney for appellant in Bradley Real 
Estate Company vs. E. L. Robbins, et al, 7 Ind. Ter., Page 94, 103 
' Southwestern 779. 

After erection of the State of Oklahoma and organization of its 
Supreme Court, George Samuel Ramsey participated in first oral 
argument had before said court at Guthrie, in case No. 8, 20 Okla. 
49, 93 Pac, 748, Chas. H. Eberle v. John B. King, Judge, at 10 a. m. 
November 29, 1907. Attorneys for the petitioner were J. E. Wyand, 


Baker & Purcell and Thomas H. Owen, and for respondent, George 
S. Ramsey, all now deceased. 


His first appearance in the United States Court for the Eastern 
District of Oklahoma was in Shults v. McDougall on Dee. 28, 1907, 


162 Fed. 331, and in 8th Ct. 170 Fed. 529, on J 
225 U. S. 561, 32 Sup. Ct. 704, Merataharr iy tee ee 


His father, prior to the Civil War, was affiliated with the Whig 
Party. During the Civil War he was a member of Company L. 11th 
(Holman’s) Tennessee Cavalry, Confederate States Army, having 
enlisted on August 10, 1862 at McMinnville, Warren County, Ten- 
nessee. The musteroll for March and April 1863 shows him absent 
and sick. After close of the Civil War he was affiliated with the 
Democratic Party until during President Cleveland’s time and from 
then until his death with the Republican Party. 


1The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 19, 297-298. 
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George Samuel Ramsey, after reaching his majority, beginning 
with the election in 1896 until his death, affiliated with the Repub- 
lican Party. In 1902 he was the nominee of that party for Mem- 
ber of the Court of Civil Appeals of Tennessee and led the other 
nominees on the Republican ticket and was an active leader in the 
party in that State and recognized as a leading and promising young 
awyer. 


; From the time of his arrival in the Indian Territory he occu- 
pied a place of prominence, but as to politics was inactive, though 
retaining his status as a Republican and yet supporting a Demo- 
erat when he believed him better qualified. 


On May 1, 1920 he was appointed by a Democrat Governor to 
fill a vacancy on the Supreme Court and qualified and held such 
justiceship until the close of September 30, 1920, when he resigned 
and retired to resume the practice of the law, being the first Re- 
publican after the erection of the State to be appointed or to oc- 
cupy a place as Justice of the Oklahoma Supreme Court, but during 
a former Democrat administration (1915-1919) three republicans had 
been appointed and qualified and served as Members of the Supreme 
Court Commission. The opinions prepared by him on the Supreme 
Court are reported in Volumes 78 and 79 Oklahoma Reports. An 
opinion prepared by him for that Court, Cressler v. Brown (79 Okla. 
170), has been referred to with approval by text book writers and 
followed by the Supreme Court of Oklahoma in numerous eases. 
He, with three or four other attorneys, contributed largely to the 
establishing of the case law of the State as to oil and gas rights 
under leases and Indian Allotted Land Titles. 


Many complex and difficult legal questions arose with the erec- 
tion of the State of Oklahoma, on account of rights arising under 
different code of laws in force in the two territories, including pro- 
visions of treaties with the different Indian tribes as to inheritance 
and titles and leases as to tribal land. The two territories combined 
including the membership of the Five Civilized Tribes, which was 
101,209, under a special census taken in the Territory on June 30, 
1907, had 1,414,177 inhabitants, and were practically 100% in ex- 
cess of the population of any State or Territory at time of its be- 
coming one of the States of the United States.* 


On the Indian Territory side prior to erection of the State no 
organized local government existed such as counties, townships, and 
no public schools except in the towns and that only in a limited way. 
The Indian or Tribal schools were under supervision of United States 
Interior Department, the whites being permitted to attend under 
limitations. Bridges and roads were afforded only in a limited way 
through private agencies and with ferries on streams under Tribal 
Laws and on the Oklahoma Territory side, whilst there was county, 


2See Table of Population of States at conclusion of this article. 
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township, town and city government, on account of limitations as 
to issuance of bonds and available taxes for such purposes, such 
development was in a primitive stage and such condition existed 
as to the school system. Paving and such public improvements as 
to drainage and conservation districts were in the same status. As 
to railroads and such transportation, same were in a large measure 
adequate. 

With erection of the State under a modern constitution the 
construction of public buildings such as school buildings and court 
houses and street paving and installing modern public utilities, 
such as electric light systems and telephone lines, and exchanges 
received an impetus. In coal and asphalt and lead and zine there 
had been development. The State with its existing population called 
for development as to schools and governments of townships, coun- 
ies and cities. The problems of government and the development 
of commerce and business challenged the attention of local political 
leaders and the lawyer and the business man and the citizen. 


He was an active member of the Muskogee Bar Association and 
the State Bar, its President in 1914-1915,? and member of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association from September 1, 1910 until his death and 
for a time a member of its council, participating actively in its 
organization. He occupied a place among the leaders of the bar, 
and for complex and different important legal questions which were 
to arise after the erection of the State he prepared and equipped 
himself. He was conversant with the opinions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States and of the Cireuit and District Courts in 
which questions as to Indians had been determined. His investiga- 
tion covered Indian Treaties and Acts of Congress and records and 
decisions of tribal courts and tribal customs and affairs from the 
beginning of the Republic insofar as same related to Indian titles 
perenne and was well informed as to their background in such 
matters. 


Unassuming and without display and with modesty, but with 
energy and perseverance, he was so successful that he was recog- 
nized as one of the foremost leaders not only of the bar of the State 
but of the Southwest. Not of a class devoted solely to making 
money and independent and just in his own affairs he was careful 
to observe the highest and best ethics of the legal profession. 


He delivered addresses before the State Bar of Tennessee and 


the Bar Association of his adopted : 
such addresses. pted State, and was in demand for 


Not in the employ of an i i i 
; any particular client, in the general prac- 
tice as a rule he devoted his attention to special cases. P After - few 


3 Vol. IX, Okla. State Bar Assn., p. 1. 
496 Fed. (2d) 703. 
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years residence in the Indian Territory he had tried many cases 
in which vast sums were involved. 


Not demonstrative and apparently not specially seeking to gen- 
erally extend his circle as to friends, he had many and loyal friends 
and in turn was loyal and devoted to them. While the people prob- 
ably didn’t understand him as well as they may have, yet they had 
no occasion to dislike him. In his passing he leaves a career and a 
life in the new State covering a period of 35 years that entitles 
him to a fixed place in the history of the State. With the develop- 
ment of the new State, legal questions in every field arose in cases 
in the trial of which he participated, but practice in the last few 
years of his life was in a large measure in the Appellate Courts, 
and not devoted especially to fact cases and to efforts before juries, 
such cases being tried by other members of his firm. 


A fine citizen and great lawyer has passed away. 


Population of States as of date of becoming members under 
U. S. Constitution (listed in order from highest figure). 


Population (next 
State Admitted (Nearest Census) nearest census) 


Population Year Population Year 


Oklahoma 1907 1,414,177* 1907 
Okla. Ter. 733,062 
Ind. Ter. 681,115 
Five Tribes (6/30/07) 101,209* * 
Virginia* 1788 747,610 1790 
West Virginia 1863 442.014 1870 
Pennsylvania* 1787 434,373 1790 
North Carolina* 1789 393,751 1790 
Massachusetts* 1788 378,787 1790 
Washington Nov. 11, 1889 357,232 1890 
South Dakota Noy. 2, 1889 348,600: 1890 
New York* © 1788 340,120 1790 
New Mexico Jan. 6, 1912 327,301 1910 360,350 1920 
Maryland* 1788 319,728 1790 
Oregon Feb. 14, 1869 52,465 1860 
Wisconsin 1848 305,391 1850 
Maine 1820 298,335 1820 
South Carolina* 1788 249,073 1790 
Connecticut* 1788 237,946 1790 
Texas 1845 212,592 1850 
Michigan 1837 212,267 1840 
Utah 1896 210,779 1890 
Arizona Feb. 14, 1912 204,354 1910 334,162 1920 
Colorado 1876 194,327 1880 39,864 1870 


*One of the original thirteen states, and included all territory now within West Virginia. 
**Special Census. 
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Population (next 


State Admitted (Nearest Census) nearest census) 

Population Year Population Year 

Towa 1846 192,214 1850 43,112 1840 

North Dakot Nov. 2, 1889 190,983 1890 

New Jersey* 1787 184,139 1790 

Minnesota 1858 172,023 1860 

Indiana 1816 147,178 1820 

Montana Nov. 8, 1889 142,924 1890 

New Hampshire* 1788 141,885 1790 

Alabama 1819 127,901 1820 

Nebraska 1867 122,993 1870 

Kansas 1861 107,206 1860 346,399 1870 

Tennessee 1796 105,602 1800 

Arkansas 1836 97,574 1840 30,388 1830 

California 1850 92,597 1850 

Idaho 1890 88,548 1890 

Vermont 1791 85,425. 1790 

Georgia* 1788 82,548 1790 

Louisiana 1812 76,556 1810 

Mississippi 1817 75,448 1820 

Kentucky 1792 73,677 1790 

Rhode Island* 1790 68,825 1790 

Missouri 1821 66,586 1820 

Wyoming 1890 62,555 1890 

Delaware* 1787 59,096 1790 

Illinois 1818 55,211 1820 

Florida 1845 54,477 1840 

Ohio 1803 45,365. 1800 230,760 1810 

Nevada 1864 6,857 1860 42,491 1870 


*One of the original thirteen states. 
a 


ROBERT BEBB 


. - + florists are quiet men and kind, 
With a sort of fragrance of the mind.” 
—Rachel Field. 


“ 


By 
CAROLYN THOMAS FOREMAN. 
A modest and distinguished scientist was lost to the world in 
the death in Muskogee, on February 21, 1942, of Robert Bebb. His 
achievements which brought luster to the state of Oklahoma were 


part of a heritage from a family of statesmen, educators, and one 
nationally recognized in the field of botany. 


In a party of emigrants who left their home in Llanbrynmair, 
Montgomeryshire, North Wales, in 1795, was a young unmarried 
man, Edward Bebb, who sailed aboard the Maria from Bristol for 
Philadelphia ; after reaching there he pushed on to Cincinnati, arriv- 
ing in 1796. As the land he wished to buy had not been surveyed, 
he squatted on Blue Rock Creek in Colerain township until 1801, 


when he was able to purchase a half section of land the D 
of the Whitewater in Butler County, Ohio. nd on the Dry Fork 
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Having arranged this important matter, young Bebb decided 
to return to Wales to marry Margaret Roberts, a childhood friend. 
Not having heard from the travelers, the young woman had been 
persuaded to marry a minister of the name of Owens, and they 
joied a party of emigrants in 1801; during the voyage to the United 
States the clergyman died and was buried at sea. His widow made 
her way to the home of her brother at Ebensburg, Pennsylvania. 
‘Two days after her arrival Edward Bebb unexpectedly arrived from 
his farm at Dry Fork, and he found that it would not be necessary 
to return to Wales, as he persuaded Mrs. Owens to marry him. 
After their wedding, on February 2, 1802, they walked to Pitts- 
burgh and floated from there down the Ohio aboard a flatboat, 
or a broad-horn, to Cincinnati, arriving at their farm in time for 
spring planting. 

The young people set up housekeeping in a two-story loghouse 
where, on December 8, 1802, their son, William Bebb, was born. 
Although pioneers on the frontier, the Bebbs saw that their son 
received an education; he was tutored in English, Latin and mathe- 
matics by a traveling schoolmaster. In 1826 he received a teaching 
certificate after an examination by a graduate of Glasgow Univer- 
sity, and his first school was at the Paddy’s Run district; later he 
taught at North Bend, the home of Gen. William Henry Harrison.! 

In 1825 William Bebb married Miss Sarah Schuck, a daughter 
of a wealthy citizen of the village. He and his wife started the 
Sycamore Grove Boarding School for boys; and accounts of this 
institution show it to have been the forerunner of many modern meth- 
ods in teaching. While conducting his school Bebb studied, law and 
was admitted to the bar in 1831. He was a justice of the peace, 
and civil and criminal cases were tried in the assembly room of the 
school; the students were required to be present during the trials, 
which proved an incentive for many of them to study law. Mr. 
Bebb was also a militia commander, and he was an inspiring sight 
in his regimentals, mounted on his black stallion, on the parade 
grounds. 

Mr. Bebb gave up his school in 1832 and moved to Hamilton 
to practice law. He became active in politics as a Whig, and cam- 
paigned for William Henry Harrison in 1836 and 1840. William 
Bebb was elected governor of Ohio in 1846, the third governor born 
in that state; the Mexican War was very unpopular with northern 
Whigs because of the increase of slavery territory, but Governor 
Bebb considered that loyal support of the government was more im- 
portant than party beliefs. In his final message in 1849 he de- 
clared that ‘‘the majority of the United States was against the ex- 
tension of slavery into New Mexico and California, and that any 
compromise passed by Congress against the will of the majority 


1 Ohio Journal of Science, Vol. XLI, No. 4, July 1941; “The Saga of Paddy’s 
Run,” by Stephen R. Williams, pp. 316-19; The National Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, New York, 1893, Vol. III, p. 140. 
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would ‘cause the lightning to burst forth hereafter with more ter- 
rifie and astounding effect.’ ’’ 

In order to give legal guidance to a Welch colony in Tennessee 
which he had been instrumental in bringing to the United States, 
Governor Bebb and his family moved to Knoxville, where they were 
well received. However, when he returned to Illinois to make a 
few speeches for Lincoln, he was notified that he had better not 
return to Tennessee. His Welch colonists were scattered, his home 
was entered, looted, and a portrait of him as governor of Ohio was 
slashed with a saber. 

Discouraged by the national situation, Governor Bebb retired 
from the law; he bought a large tract of land in Rock River County, 
Illinois, and moved there in 1850, going by way of the Miami and 
Erie Canal to Toledo, and by a lake boat to Chicago. President 
Lincoln appointed Governor Bebb a pension examiner, and he made 
his home in Washington from 1861 to 1869. 


One of the five children of William and Sarah Schuck Bebb 
was Michael Schuck Bebb, who was born December 23, 1833; he grew 
up in Hamilton, where he began the study of botany in which sub- 
ject he became distinguished. The lad was seventeen when Governor 
Bebb moved his family to his five thousand acre estate in Illinois 
which he named Fountaindale; Michael helped his brother-in-law 
drive a herd of short-horn cattle four hundred miles into Llinois, 
and the country over which they traveled opened up a new flora to 
the youth. Michael attended Beloit College at Beloit, Wisconsin, 
and his interest and enthusiasm in botany increased with the years. 
In 1857 he married Catherine Josephine Hancock, a connection of 
the celebrated Massachusetts family of that name; he and his wife 
lived in various sections of Illinois, where he made large collections 
of plants. He made a trip east in 1859 when he met the celebrated 
botanist, Dr. Asa Gray, and attended the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science at Springfield, Massachusetts. 


_ Michael Bebb, with his wife and two children, moved to Wash- 
ington, where he was employed in a government office; although 
leading a busy life through the war years, he pursued his favorite 
subject. He corresponded with and became the friend of many of 
the eminent botanists of the country. In 1867 the Michael Bebb 
family moved to Illinois to live on the Fountaindale estate which Gov- 
ernor Bebb had acquired. The venture was not always a success 
financially, but it gave Mr. Bebb an opportunity to develop into 
one of the noted botanists of the United States. He became the 
outstanding authority on Salix, and in 1873 he had a herbarium of 
15,000 species, illustrated by more than 30,000 specimens. 


Three varieties of willow were named for Michael Bebb by. emi- 
nent scientists; in 1895, Prof. Charles Sprague Sargent of Harvard 
described him as ‘‘the learned, industrious and distinguished sali- 
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cologist of the United States to whom, more than to any one else 
of this generation we owe our knowledge of American willows.’’2 


When Mrs. Bebb died, her son Robert, who was born in Wash- 
ington August 20, 1863, was only two and a half years old; his 
sister Helen, a few years older, filled her mother’s place to the best 
of her ability. The lad attended the Rockford, Illinois, High School 
for several years, and at the age of seventeen he rented the Illinois 
farm from his father.* 

This farm consisted of two hundred and forty acres, and when 
Robert took possession he rebuilt stables, cattle sheds, pig pens and 
other necessary out-buildings. There was lots of pasture land and 
fine running water; the youth bought calves and a few cows at 
sales when he could get them at a reasonable price. He sold the 
cream and fed the milk to his hogs. Hach year he fattened a pen 
of steers which he sold in Chicago at a profit. 

All of the time he occupied the farm, he paid his father one- 
half of his cash returns for rent, and ‘‘Sister Nellie’’ received a 
small sum as his faithful housekeeper. The lad arose at four A. M., 
and worked eighteen hours a day. When his sister married he 
gave up the place; he came out with $750.00, a large sum for him 
to have saved, and more than many older farmers had made in 
the same time.* 

Young Bebb took a normal course and taught school in a Ger- 
man settlement in the Calumet district of South Chicago several 
years before becoming connected with the State Grain Inspection 
of Illinois. He later became a grain receiver’s agent, technical 
work involving the grading of grain received in the Chicago market. 
This work was confined to the early hours of the day, and left him 
free to continue the avocation his father had loved and pursued. 
He botanized Cook County, Illinois, Lake County, Indiana, and Wal- 
worth County, Wisconsin, where for many years he maintained a 
summer home. He was also greatly interested in landscape archi- 
tecture and horticulture. 

On February 2, 1889, Mr. Bebb married Miss Florence A. Pine 
of New York State, a kindergarten teacher in Chicago. Their four 
children, born in that city, are: Mabel Bebb Potter, Maurice R. 
Bebb, Forrest Bebb and Anna Marion Bebb.°® 

Mr. Bebb made two botanizing trips through Oklahoma and 
Texas; and when the State of Illinois took over all of the grain 
inspection services, he bought, in 1910, a floral business in Mus- 


2The Botanical Gazette, “Michael Schuck Bebb,” by Walter Deane, February, 
1896, pp. 53-66. 

3 Letter from Mrs. Helen Bebb Hench, Hinsdale, Illinois, to Dr. Milton Hopkins, 
Norman, Oklahoma, March 14, 1942. 

4Robert Bebb to his brother, Dr. Walter Bebb, of Tennessee, May 12, 1936. 

5 Maurice and Forrest Bebb are interested in botany, and both went on collec- 
tion trips with their father. Forrest Bebb is well known among horticulturists in 
the United States for his development of three new chrysanthemums. 
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kogee, Oklahoma, which he developed and enlarged through the fol- 
lowing twenty years, starting with no professional experience. Dur- 
ing many years the pressure of business kept Robert Bebb from 
pursuing his interest in botany, but after he retired, in 1936, he 
devoted much of his time to botanizing excursions in eastern Okla- 
homa and Hubbard County, Minnesota, where he and his family 
spent the summers. He continually added to his herbarium, and 
lined his study with cases containing the specimens he had collected. 
Mr. Bebb was a reserved and rather shy person, but once he learned 
that one was interested in his favorite subject, he would talk in a 
most entertaining and instructive manner. 

In Oklahoma Mr. Bebb restricted his activities to the eastern 
part of the state which had been only superficially botanized, ex- 
cept by E. L., Little, Jr., in Muskogee County.* Through the sum- 
mer months Mr. Bebb made field trips to secure specimens. A 
favorite place of search for him was Braggs Hill, southeast of 
Muskogee, where he located many flowers that were new to him. 

’ During his vacation at the Bebb summer home at Nevis, Minnesota, 
in 1939, he discovered a large marsh in which he collected many 
bog plants, and that summer he added about five hundred numbers 
to his collection. 

On June 5, 1939, Dr. G. L. Cross, head of the Department of 
Botany of the University of Oklahoma, wrote Mr. Bebb: ‘‘The en- 
tire eastern part of the state is rich floristically . . . and collections 
from [the area are| sparse, so that anything that you can con- 
tribute to our knowledge of the flora of those counties will be most 
acceptable.’ 
ys Mr. Bebb wrote enthusiastically of specimens he had discovered 
on a prairie east of Fort Gibson, and through the years he urged 
Doctor Hopkins to join him on botanizing trips to his favorite haunts. 
From his letters one learns that Mr. Bebb was particularly inter- 
ested in sedges, and he frequently corresponded with F. J. Hermann, 
Associate Botanist. of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
in Washington, for determinations of his discoveries. He corre- 
sponded with officers of the Smithsonian Institution and with D. M. 
Moore, Professor of Botany at the University of Arkansas, as well 
as many other scholars devoted to this science. 


phe his letters to other botanists and curators of the large her- 
baria of the country, Robert Bebb showed the infinite patience and 
thoroughness with which he classified specimens; he was modest as 
to his ability, and if he had any doubt as to his determination he 
called upon some other botanist in whom he had confidence to con- 
firm his classification. In December, 1938, Mr. Bebb had finished 
mounting 400 sheets, and his collection totalled 5375 sheets. He 


6 Authority of Dr. Milton Hopki i 

uthor ; pkins, Curator of the Robert Bebb Herbarium of 
the University | of Oklahoma, who very kindly allowed the writer access to cor- 
respondence with Mr. Bebb from 1938 to the time of his death. Unless otherwise 
noted, statements in this biography are derived from the above mentioned letters. 
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spent the winters doing such necessary work on his specimens, but 
when spring came he was far afield searching for violets, crucifera 
and other early arrivals. In May, 1939, he made a successful botan- 
izing trip to Wagoner County, and later that month he wrote of the 
beauty of the flowers along the railroad tracks north and south 
of Muskogee where he gathered many interesting plants. He col- 
lected in the Arbuckle Mountains several times, and frequently re- 
turned to the prairie east of Fort Gibson which he described as 
““the richest piece of prairie for collecting that I had ever visited.”’ 

An interesting feature of Robert Bebb’s work was his corres- 
pondence with Jason R. Swallen, Associate Botanist of the Division 
of Plant Exploration and Introduction of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, regarding cane in Oklahoma, and the department con- 
tains many Bebb specimens. A collection of sedges and rushes from 
Oklahoma and Minnesota was received with gratitude by the depart- 
ment and brought Mr. Bebb a letter saying it was ‘‘a very useful 
addition to the National Arboretum Herbarum.’’ 


Mr. Bebb collected fruiting specimens to combine with the 
flowers he had gathered earlier in the season, and he also preserved 
mature foliage from oaks, maples and other trees. By June 14, 
1939, he added 835 items to his collections for the year. He usually 
made several sheets of his specimens in order to exchange with 
other botanists, and he was called upon several times to lend his 
sheets to students at the University who were engaged in writing 
theses on certain genera. He responded eagerly, and appeared de- 
lighted to be of service. 

On February 16, 1940, from Washington, D. C., F. J. Hermann, 
of the Department of Agriculture, wrote to Mr. Bebb from Wash- 
ington: ‘‘Not long ago I had an opportunity to review a good many 
of your Indiana Collections from the herbaria of the Field Museum 
and University of Wisconsin. .. I found your collections, because 
of their completeness and the adequacy of the data accompanying 
them, to be of very material help.’’ 

Through the winter of 1940 Mr. Bebb worked up his duplicates 
to send to the University of Oklahoma. On a botanizing trip to 
Braggs Hill on March 30 of that year, he discovered a new plum 
and a new saxifrage. That spring he botanized on Highway No. 
10, where he found several specimens unfamiliar to him, among 
them a viola. In May, 1940, he visited River Park, Illinois, and 
located specimens of carex and two new violets, one white and the 
other blue. Near Talihina, Oklahoma, the same spring, he had 
found a violet new to him, and fifty other specimens on a trip of 
240 miles. Robert Bebb’s collection of violets numbered 117 speci- 
mens in 1939, so it was an event when he discovered a strange mem- 
ber of that family, and he always mentioned the fact in his letters. 

During the summer of 1940 flowers were unusually abundant 
in the woods near Nevis, Minnesota; Mr. Bebb found the carex in 
fine shape and he got numerous specimens. He made a visit to 
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Itaska Park to consult with Dr. Buell, of the Botany Department 
of the University of Minnesota. In October Mr. Bebb went to Stil- 
well, Oklahoma, and south to Sallisaw, which he considered one of 
the most successful botanizing trips he had ever made. Highways 
No. 10 and No. 23 were botanized that autumn, and he wrote that 
collecting in Delaware County was very good; he found many com- 
posites and fine grasses, some of which were around six feet tall. 
On this expedition he discovered an oak which was new to him. In 
December Doctor Swallen returned to Mr. Bebb 175 sheets of grasses 
which he had determined, and he wrote that some of them were new 
to this state. : 

In May, 1941, Mr. Bebb and his wife visited his brother, Dr. 
Walter Bebb, in Tennessee; while there he went on numerous short 
collecting trips with such good results that he was able to report 
over a hundred numbers. He received permission to collect for scien- 
tifie purposes in the Smoky Mountains National Park, and he checked 
his finds with those in the park herbarium. 

With Doctor Hopkins, Mr. Bebb spent many profitable days 
botanizing, and he was perfectly happy with a vasculum on his 
shoulder, a press and a pick in his hands. Like his famous father, 
he was always concerned to obtain the finest possible specimens, 
and to press them with painstaking accuracy. He was never content 
with an off-hand identification of plants, but insisted on the most 
scholarly and accurate determination possible.’ 

On one occasion, when the two botanists were on a field trip, 
they were examining some interesting plants growing in a pasture; 
they started to dig some specimens when they were confronted by 
an old woman armed with a shot gun. She appeared illiterate, and 
Doctor Hopkins hesitated to reply that they were botanizing when 
she inquired what they were doing, as he feared that she would not 
understand the term. Mr. Bebb quickly realized the situation, and 
calmly told the woman that they were merely picking flowers. She 
put the gun down, leaned on it and said, ‘“‘Tut, tut, tut! Two 
grown men and ain’t got anything better to do than pick flowers.’’ 
Eicfc if toy were beteath oe ator aah aan oe 

’ 1 
unworthy of her consideration.’ 2 eS oe 

Doctor Hopkins held Robert Bebb in the highest esteem, and 
one one occasion wrote him: ‘‘You are such a great help to me 
Fitlons of cited mare and specg Set Tea ae 

itical genera and speci : 
I value your cooperation and hela teen} ele ae 
Conan ewe faa Doctor Hopkins that he intended 
o the University of Oklahoma, the latter 


7 ; : 
ac ata Hopkins to Carolyn Thomas Foreman, October 14, 1942. 


9 Hopkins to Bebb, March 19, 1941. 
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wrote him: ‘‘Your collections are so valuable and represent so 
much time that I should like to honor your name and your memory 
by calling the entire collection by your name... the Board of Re- 
gents will have to approve . .. you have done so much to foster 
the work of systematic botany in this state and your influence has 
been so wide-spread, especially among monographers in particular 
fields of work who, when Oklahoma is mentioned, think of you 
. perhaps more than any one else, that it is very suitable and appro- 
priate’’ to honor the collection with your name.? 

During the last year of his life, although he knew his end was 
near, with supreme courage Robert Bebb continued work on his 
specimens, checking determinations he feared were questionable, 
mounting and placing plants of his spring collection, and correspond- 
ing with other botanists as to species. 

Mr. Bebb died at his home, 414 South Twelfth Street, Muskogee, 
after a protracted illness, and his funeral services were conducted 
by the Rev. Thomas B. McSpadden of Bethany Presbyterian Church, 
followed by burial in Greenhill Cemetery. The Bebb herbarium was 
willed to the University of Oklahoma; it consists of 30,000 speci- 
mens; these added to the 100,000 specimens in the University, by 
vote of the regents, is now called The Robert Bebb Herbarium of 
the University of Oklahoma.!! 

According to Doctor Hopkins, Mr. Bebb was ‘‘completely un- 
aware of the new records for the Oklahoma flora which he had ob- 
tained, and which were found gradually as his personal herbarium 
was being inserted into that of the University.’’ Included in the 
great gift to the University were the handmade solid walnut cases 
which had belonged to his botanist father, and which had been built 
from an old tree that stood on the Bebb farm at Rockford, Illinois. 

The Oklahoma plants in the Bebb Herbarium are particularly 
valuable because they are from a region which has been little bo- 
tanized. Bebb added from fifty to sixty new records to those which 
had been collected in Muskogee County by E. L. Little, Jr. His com- 
plete herbarium extends the range of plants into regions where 
they were previously unknown. In addition, he discovered five 
plants which were completely new to Oklahoma flora, and which 
had never before been found south of the Ozark Area of Missouri 
and Arkansas. His specimens from states other than Oklahoma are 
valuable because they fill gaps of the central prairie region. The 
Bebb specimens are of historical value because they were collected 
by the son of one of the most distinguished amateur botanists of 
the 19th century. The name Bebb is a familiar one to all systematic 
botanists throughout the country. When Doctor Hopkins was work- 
ing in the Gray Herbarium at Harvard, in the summer of 1942, 
he was informed by Professor M. L. Fernald, Director of the Gray 
Herbarium, that he could count himself one of the luckiest of all 


10 Hopkins to Bebb, January 28, 1942. 
11 Muskogee Phoenix, May 1, 1942. 
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curators of herbaria in the country, because any collection of plants 
with the name Bebb on it was of significance, chiefly due to the 
fact that Michael Schuck Bebb (Robert’s father) was such an out- 
standing student of North American Flora. 


Because the yearly burning off of pastures and the plowing of 
thousands of acres of Oklahoma land have eradicated countless 
specimens of Oklahoma plants and flowers, the value of the Robert 
Bebb collection will be immensely increased year by year. His 
memory will be cherished by students, and he will be recalled by 
his many friends in Muskogee who admired and loved him. 


ee, ee 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


By Robert L. Williams 


From the days of the explorer, trapper, Indian, trader, buffalo, 
the Texas Road, the California, Marcy, and Chisholm Trails, through 
the years of Indian wars and battles, down to the era of the various 
rung and openings to settlers, the story of Oklahoma illustrates ad- 
venture, romance, and interesting pioneer activity. 


Coronado, La Harpe, De Soto, Nuttall, the Chouteaus, Albert 
Pike, Washington Irving, Bonneville, Chisholm, Worcester, Payne, 
Kingsbury, Byington, Harrell, Bacone, and Murrow, names every 
Oklahoman should have fresh in mind, with many others of equal 
or greater importance and. no less engrossing accomplishments and 
deeds, are generally little known. More Oklahomans should be fa- 
miliar with the work and the resources of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society and appreciate what a vital contribution it has made and 
is now making in its endeavors to preserve our history and make it 
available for use, study, and the promotion of knowledge. 


The Society was founded on May 26, 1893, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Oklahoma Territorial Press association at Kingfisher. The 
following year another society was organized at the University of 
Oklahoma at Norman. In January, 1895, a charter was granted, 
creating the Society. Shortly thereafter an enactment by the Terri- 
torial legislature resulted in the consolidation of the two societies 
into one organization. With the Governor as an ex-officio member, 
the twenty-five directors of the Society are intended to represent the 
whole and different parts of the state, serving without pecuniary 
compensation or allowance for maintenance ‘and traveling expenses. 
In 1929 the Legislature appropriated $500,000 out of an aeccumu- 
lated public building fund for the erection of a building, including 
equipment and furnishings, for the Society and its collections, which 
was constructed under the joint action of the State Board of Public 
Affairs and the Board of Directors of the Society. An eminent his- 
torian has said, ‘‘The Society is now housed in an adequate building 
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of a class usually dedicated to similar purposes, surpassed by few 
and excelling in beauty and utility those of a great many other 
states. ’’ 


Within its building is maintained a museum, Union Soldiers’ 
Memorial Hall, Confederate Memorial Hall, library, newspaper col- 
lection, Indian and other archives, halls for World War organiza- 
tions, an auditorium, and space for co-operating organizations, in- 
eluding the D. A. R. and the Eighty Niners. It takes care of rare 
books, newspapers, manuscripts, letters, diaries, pictures, statues, 
flags, and materials illustrative of the history of Oklahoma, to trans- 
mit to posterity knowledge of the lives and deeds of the explorers 
and pioneers and occupants of the Southwest, and collects typical 
specimens of the arts and crafts, and the legends and traditions of 
the Indian tribes. Information is afforded students, professional 
persons, writers, and many others by the co-operation of staff mem- 
bers through the use of its various collections. 

The Chronicles of Oklahoma 

The Society publishes a quarterly historical magazine, The 
Chromcles of Oklahoma, sending it free to its members. In its 
articles the reader is given a clear picture of the leading figures 
and most interesting phases of Oklahoma history. The public fre- 
quently finds it helpful in gathering relevant information. This 
publication, promoting an interest in Oklahoma history, is available 
in the schools, colleges, and public libraries of the state. A sample, 
free copy of The Chronicles, will be sent upon request to a person 
desiring to become a member of the Society. 

The Inbrary 

The Library has a well selected collection of 20,000 volumes, 
devoted largely to the history, characters, industries, and resources 
of Oklahoma, the Indians, and the Southwest. The Society receives 
the publications of many historical and other learned societies lo- 
eated in both this country and abroad. 

Collections 

We have many valuable collections, such as the J. B. Milam, 
the T. N. Athey, and the Grant Foreman, all of which, with many 
manuscripts and other data, are available for the use of students. 

Public Archives 

The archives of the Society contain minutes, debates, the journal 
of the Constitutional Convention; approximately 1,520,000 items and 
14,000 volumes of historical data from county seats, including 112 
volumes of Oklahoma City records; 8,774 pages relating to the Union 
soldiers and their organizations from the old Union Soldiers’ Home 
and also valuable Confederate records. 

The Indian Archives Division 

The Indian Archives division, depository for official federal In- 
dian documents, has received 2,380,000 pieces and 2,100 bound vol- 
umes, dating from 1840, including records from twelve Indian 
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agencies and Indian schools of the state and private collections of 
Indian papers. Lawyers who use these records recognize their legal 
importance as to evidence relating to titles. Data is elicited fre- 
quently therefrom as to heirship, which is available not only to the 
abstracter and title examiner, but also to the heirs and those inter- 
ested in having a valuable storehouse of accurate information. 


The Union Soldiers’ Memorial Hall 


In this room are found pictures of Abraham Lincoln and his 
cabinet, and of leaders and generals on the side of the Union in the 
War between the States. An interesting display traces the develop- 
ment of the American Flag from its earliest beginnings. Many dif- 
ferent relics illustrative of the War for the Preservation of the 
Union are on display. 

The Confederate Memorial Hall 


The Confederate Memorial Hall contains volumes of Southern 
History and objects and relies relating to Confederate history, rang- 
ing in size and character from a Minie ball to the large Confederate 
Flag carried by the Louisiana ‘‘Tigers.’’ On the walls of this room 
hang photographs and paintings of Confederate generals, the Pres- 
ident, Vice-President, and all the Confederate cabinet members and 
many prominent Southern men and women. 

The Newspaper Division 

The Society has one of the largest collections of newspapers 
in the United States, there now being in its files 19,000 bound vol- 
umes arranged alphabetically and chronologically in steel cabinets 
in a fire-proof room, in constant use by research students in pre- 
paring masters’ theses, doctoral dissertations, and historical works. 
A large number of others have used them in securing proof of legal 
publications, clearing titles, and vital statisties, and in procuring 
evidence where notices published as a part of judicial proceedings 
and records have been lost by fire or otherwise. 


The Society now receives 59 daily and 220 weekly newspapers 
for use and preservation, which are bound and catalogued. Approx- 


imately 900,000 index cards of such papers to facilitate research, 
are available. 


Pictures and Maps 
A number of pictures dealing largely with Oklahoma subjects 
may be seen, both in the art gallery and in the museum. An ex- 
tensive collection of maps and charts, both printed and in manu- 
seript, are in our archives. 
- Biographical Index 
nder the direction of Grant Foreman a_biographi i 
, phical index 
was started in 19387 by Works Progress Administration workers, to 


eventuate into a card for each Oklahoma aa 
formation in the library. n about whom there is in- 
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The Museum 


Thousands of persons visit the museum collections each year, 
and great numbers of school children come, accompanied by their 
teachers, to inspect many interesting objects illustrative of the life 
of the pioneers, Indians, and explorers. 

The Sequoyah Home 

The Oklahoma Historical Society, with the co-operation of the 
Works Progress Administration, restored the log home of Sequoyah, 
the inventor of the Cherokee alphabet, and built over it a durable 
stone house and enclosed its grounds with a handsome and endur- 
ing wall. 

Fort Gibson 


The Society also co-operated with the State in the restoration 
of the old barracks and ammunition building at this historic fort. 
Assistance was given by our Director of Historical Research in the 
reconstruction of the log stockade on the former frontier site. 


Rose Hill 
The grave and family cemetery of the well known Choctaw, 
Robert M. Jones—promoter and patron of education, supporter of 
missions, merchant prince, planter, and statesman (delegate from the 
Choctaw Nation to the Congress of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica)—-was restored under the direction of the President of the So- 
ciety with the co-operation of a special committee, and the State 
Administrator of the Works Progress Administration. 
Membership 


The Society has been fortunate through the years in enlisting 
the interest of many of the outstanding men and women of our 
state as officers, directors, and members. The annual membership 
dues are $1 which include an accompanying year’s subscription to 
the quarterly historical magazine, The Chronicles of Oklahoma. The 
life membership cost of $25 includes a life subscription to The Chron- 
icles, with fifteen available back numbers of the magazine. Okla- 
homans and those interested in Oklahoma history and its preserva- 
tion are invited to become members. A membership is an oppor- 
tunity to assist in such preservation and to encourage wider use and 
knowledge of the Society’s facilities, and to place one’s name on the 
historical honor roll of the state. Applications for membership may 
be sent with the dues to the Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical 
Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. A membership application 
blank will be sent gladly upon the request of those desiring mem- 
bership, by the Secretary, James W. Moffitt. 
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RECENT ACTIVITIES OF THE TULSA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


By Louise M. Whitham 


That Oklahoma young people can develop a deep interest in 
state and local history and in their community’s problems; that they 
can make definite contributions to their townspeople by carrying on 
local research problems and that they enjoy ‘‘History’’ when it be- 
comes a tool rather than an end in itself, is, I think, demonstrated 
in the story of two projects recently carried out in Central High 
School at Tulsa, Oklahoma. The following account is offered not 
only as an argument for giving High School students an opportunity 
to know their community better but as a means of putting Tulsa’s 
re-study findings on record. 

It seems incredible that a town which secured its incorporation 
papers in 1898 should have bits of disputed history, but the mystery 
of Tulsa’s two ‘‘first post-offices’’ persisted until 1941. It was 
then settled by Central High School’s classes in Community His- 
tory, collectively known as The Tulsa Historical Society. 

I Tulsa Post-offrces. 


Government records showed that the Tulsa post-office was offi- 
cially established March 25, 1879 as a part of the Star Route which 
carried mail from Vinita, Indian Territory to Clovis, New Mexico. 
J. C. Perryman was Tulsa’s postman from that date until 1885 but 
he first kept the mail in the home of his brother, George Perryman, 
on what is now Kast Forty-first Street. 

_ J. M. Hall, who came with the Frisco railroad in 1882, relates 
in The Beginning of Tulsa how people were obliged to go or send 
for their mail to the Perryman place about three miles southeast 
of the Frisco depot.} 

The Daughters of the American Colonists in 1937 erected a 
fine stone to mark “‘the place where mail was first delivered in 
Tulsa,’’ placing it on the highway 300 feet south of the old George 
Perryman house. 

About a year later considerable publicity was given an effort 
to preserve the house itself, but the project was abandoned when 
stories were circulated that there had been an earlier postoffice. 
The old post-boxes were rescued from the Perryman barn and are 
now in the trophy room of Central High School. For a couple of 
years even the Daughters of the American Colonists thought they 
had made a mistake in setting up their marker without more thorough 
Investigation. Pictures of two quite dissimilar log houses were 
brought to members of The Tulsa Historical Society with claims 
that mail had been given out from each of them. 

Finally, members of the Historical Society determined to bring 
all these stories into the open and if possible to settle the question. 


J. M. Hall, The Beginning of Tulsa, p. 20. 
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Particularly impressive were claims in favor of the double log 
house (known to have been built by George Perryman’s father, Lewis 
Perryman, long before the Civil War) at what is now 31st and South 
Rockford Streets. Members of the Historical Society, accompanied 
by Mrs. Lilah D. Lindsey, one of their adult advisors, drove to Skia- 
took to see if Mr. Green Yeargin recognized the picture of this house 
_as the one to which he delivered the mail when he served as mail 
carrier on the Star Route. As he had made the second delivery 
of mail and the last under the government contract his verdict in 
the controversy must be accepted. 

When shown the pictures of the three houses in the dispute, 
Mr. Yeargin was as much puzzled as anyone. He positively denied 
that he had ever taken the mail to a log house, but the picture of 
the George Perryman house ‘‘didn’t look right.’’ He remembered 
it as built of finished lumber, painted white, with a long porch 
across the front and not all around the house as shown in the pic- 
ture. He said he thought the house was square and he distinctly 
remembered ‘‘the mean little creek’’ he had to cross at the foot of 
the hill when he turned in at George Perryman’s. 

Then it was recalled that the big porch and the two front rooms 
were additions built in the nineties. Further investigation proved 
that Green Yeargin had correctly described the George Perryman 
house on Forty First Street as it was until the additions were made. 
‘‘The mean little creek’’ now runs in the storm sewer. The marker 
put up by the Daughters of the American Colonists still stands, 
and that phase of the controversy is settled. 

The persons who had advanced argument in favor of the old 
log houses were of such standing that no one thought they had de- 
liberately misrepresented. The truth of the matter was that we 
had not stopped to think how mail for the Tulsa area could have 
reached this point before the Government took charge of its delivery 
in 1879. With our careless ignorance of Indian history we had 
not realized that some of the families here had, even before the Civil 
War, been educated in the missions and in the Creek neighborhood- 
schools. Recently we have read some of the letters sent by them or 
received by them during the Civil War. Obviously they followed 
the same methods used by people everywhere who are remote from 
a government postoffice. A Mrs. Weir, almost a hundred years old, 
related that whenever a person from this locality went to the Creek 
Agency or later to Muskogee, he brought back all letters which were 
addressed to his neighbors, except those from Washington, D. C. 
As far back as she could recall the Perryman family had assumed 
this responsibility, and since there were no frame houses in the 
country before the middle seventies, the problem of Tulsa’s two first 
postoffices was solved. 

This research had value to the groups engaged in it not only 
because it was an exercise in historical technique but because the 
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young people began to appreciate how far Indian culture had ad- 
vanced before the inrush of white settlers. 

For Oklahomans the story of how the racial elements that make 
up our population came to be here; what they have done toward 
community adjustments, and what their potentialities are for har- 
monious neighborliness and cultural advancement is one of the most 
important ‘‘understandings’’ we can get, for we have in miniature 
the same sort of racial minority problems that vex the warring na- 
tions. If we ever reach a happy solution of this problem it will 
be because we have approached it from fact and not from ignorance 
and prejudice. 

Il The Battle of Bird Creek. 

This realization of a period of history about which very little 
had been known led to another big project, —a thorough, re-study 
of the Civil War battles which took place in or near Tulsa county. 
The battle areas have been visited several times by members of the 
Tulsa Historical Society in company with their adult advisors: Mr. 
Dean Trickett, Mr. Charles Grimes and Mr. Thos. Meagher. 

Mr. Trickett’s series on ‘‘The Civil War in Indian Territory,’’ 
published in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, first stimulated student 
interest in the area. Before they secured their own copy of The 
Official Records, Mr. Trickett loaned his to them. Mr. Grimes’ 
story will be included later in this account. Mr. Meagher has made 
a study of the flight of the loyal Indians from the Indian angle. 
Other prominent Tulsans have also aided the research. 

Through Mr. Meagher an investigating group met Mr. Webb 
Tyner whose family, Cherokees, were living along Bird Creek when 
the battles took place, and who returned to that area after the war. 
He lives now on the banks of the Horse-Shoe Bend of Bird Creek 
so vividly described by Colonel Cooper in The Official Records.2 Mr. 
Tyner told that when he was a boy people often found lead bullets 
in trees that were being chopped or sawed; that his neighbors had 
found all sorts of abandoned household utensils, parts of wagons, 
and eight-sided, long-barreled rifle barrels abandoned by the Indians 
in their flight. He showed the students an ancient salt-kettle that 
was the heirloom-trophy of his family. And then, very casually, he 
remarked, ‘‘Yonder is the hillside where Col. Cooper buried his dead 
the morning after the battle. I heard about it many times when 
a eae Sone helped dig the graves.’? Can you imagine 
ee te g : i which the young people reread Col. Cooper’s ac- 

at burial? Before marking this location, search for some 

Bree By as remains, will be made. 
omething decidedly personality-building happens to young peo- 
ple when they achieve things appreciated by noe aici There is 


2Vol. 8, pp. 8-9. 
of tha Wiley Brition, The Union Indian Brigade in The Givit War, p. 61 “Most 
were soon armed with a long barrel rifle k h i A 
used a round bullet that was quite effective at ent pees 2 a Se 
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also something very wholesome in the cooperation of older citizens 
with young people. May I bear my testimony that the boys and 
girls who have shared in these enterprises are better citizens, have 
a greater pride in their locality, because they have studied its his- 
tory. Several boys now in service have written back to know what 
the Historical Society is doing; many others continue to report. bits 
of information. Richard H. Johnson sent two dollars for our mem- 
orial fund from his first navy pay check. 


Working at a long-time project while carrying on class room 
chronological-study is not difficult. In fact, ‘‘discoveries’’ of new 
material about a given project come most unexpectedly and time 
must be given to check and evaluate these findings. Conclusions 
held tentatively must often be modified as new data are discovered 
so it is well to hold a project-study open, as it were, possibly for 
two or three years. New students quickly grasp work already done 
and are ready to ‘‘carry on.’’ 


This Bird Creek study has added a few items to the story as 
told by Cooper, Abel, Trickett, Britton and Debo; interesting details 
and identifications with known modern places. The burial spot is 
one. ‘‘Mrs. Van’s (Vann) house on the Verdigris’’ where Col. 
Cooper sent the wounded on that morning after his men returned 
from the burials was identified by Mr. 8S. R. Lewis, kinsman of 
the Vanns, as the Hendee pressure station now owned by the Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Co. Two fords on ancient Indian trails used by 
the loyal Indians in getting to Bird Creek have been located. 


Of course, all these items had been known to certain persons in 
times past but as our town’s population changes rapidly and as 
much of it is of comparatively recent addition, rather few people 
here are aware that Tulsa County has any battlefields. 


Probably the greatest public benefit of this project has been 
in creating a general interest by telling the story to other schools, 
to clubs and to some two thousand individuals. Currenly, the ef- 
fort is to raise funds to erect memorial and informational markers 
to be placed on the battlefield. The Indian Woman’s Club is co- 
operating with the Historical Society in doing this. The publicity 
campaign opened December 9, anniversary of the battle, and the 
unveiling of the memorial is scheduled for May 30, 1943. 


There seems reason to connect the battle with three peculiar 
mounds discovered by Mr. Charles Grimes. In a paper filed with 
the Oklahoma Historical Society, Mr. Grimes wrote: 

October 6, 1942 

My dear Mrs. Whitham: 

Supplementing our conversation of a few days ago relative to cer- 

tain earth works located on the NE/4 of the SW/4 of Section 33, 

Township 21 North, Range 13 Hast, Tulsa County, Oklahoma, you are 

advised that I purchased this land on March 23, 1910; that I have 

been the owner of and in possession of said land since March 23, 1910; 

that at the time I purchased this land the same was a virgin blue 
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stem prairie; that at the time I purchased this land and for several 
years thereafter there were three crescent shaped earthen embank- 
ments located about 100 yards from the north boundaries of said tract; 
that these embankments were approximately 15 or 18 inches in height 
and from 50 to 75 feet in length, and approximately five or six feet 
in width; that they were composed of top soil black-loam; that on 
or about the year 1930 or 1931 I secured a road grader and leveled 
these embankments down in order that they would not interfere with 
the cultivation of said land; that at that time I did not know in what 
manner and for what purpose they had been formed but since that 
time in reading the official records of the battle of Caving Banks as 
reported by Colonel Cooper, said battle being between the Confeder- 
ates on one side and the loyal Indians on the other side, it is my 
opinion and belief that these embankments were made by the forces 
of Colonel Cooper as a protection against an anticipated attack be- 
cause it is approximately two miles southeast of the horseshoe bend 
formed by Bird Creek where the battle occurred and on the shortest 
route he could have taken to get his wounded to the home of “Mrs. 
Van” (Vann) on the Verdigris River where hospitalization was secured. 
You are further advised that I have talked to John Perryman, now 
deceased, one of the loyal Creek Indians, who took part in this battle, 
who called it the Battle of Bird Creek Falls. 
> Trusting that this information may be of use to you in the splen- 
did work you and your class are doing in assembling all available 
facts into permanent form relative to one of the greatest battles fought 
on Oklahoma soil during the Civil War. 


On the night of the eighth of December, Col. Cooper camped 
about. five miles north of the scene of the battle. All he says of 
the ninth, the night after the battle, is, ‘‘the sun having set, the 
troops were withdrawn and marched to camp.’’ There would seem 
to be no special point in his returning to the last camp, five miles 
from the battle area, especially when he had thirty-nine wounded 
men whom he expected to hospitalize at Mrs. Vann’s on the Verdi- 
gris, and when a position, somewhat to the south of the battlefield 
and on the open prairie, could be easily defended. On the night of 
the eighth he had ‘‘formed and disposed (his command) so as to 
protect and defend the camp on all sides and remained under arms 
all night.’’ He must have been as alert during the night of the ninth. 

_ Allowing for erosion and time, it is possible that the mounds 
which Mr. Grimes describes may have been at least twice as high 
im 1861 as they were in 1930. They were curved toward the north- 
west and may well have served either as a defense against attack 
or as a protection for the wounded from the December winds. 

Gradations of probability, possibility and proof can be under- 
stood in making first hand studies of locations, interviews and au- 
thentic source material. Our groups classified as probable their 
conclusion that Indian withdrawals to Kansas in 1861 and 1862 
were more numerous than a casual reader of a general text might 
realize and that the main reason for the flights was the Indian’s 
desire not to become involved in ‘‘the white man’s war’? rather 
than merely QOpothleyahola’s fear of revenge from the McIntosh 


ie for his part in the execution of Chief Wm. McIntosh in 
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This conclusion was reached after reading a documented study 
of Jesse Chisholm’s life which was brought to class by a member 
who thought her kinsmen had been the guide for the removal party 
which fought at Bird Creek.t The text stated: ‘‘Jesse Chisholm 
sent word throughout the central territory between the two Cana- 
dians on each side of the ninety-seventh meridian”’... ‘‘Hundreds 
of Indians flocked to the meeting place and the long trek began.’’ 
... ‘‘Jesse Chisholm conducted a large group of Indians from the 
territory between the present towns of Asher and Shawnee to a 
haven of safety on the Arkansas River’’ (present Wichita). No 
mention was made of this removal party being stopped by military 
forces, hence this was a removal separate from that led by Opothle- 
yahola. Reading Thomas (Wildcat) Alford’s story of the removal 
of his family to Kansas in 1862 also widened our idea of the scope 
of these migrations. His reasons for the family flight clearly pic- 
ture the frame of mind of a would-be-neutral people caught in the 
eyclone of war.® Our own delay in getting into the present struggle, 
our reluctant participation in it are all so like the experiences of 
the Indians who tried to evade the Civil War! The universal pat- 
tern of wars is reflected also in the burial of the unknown Confed- 
erate soldiers near Bird Creek. We shall have many burials in un- 
marked graves in strange lands before the present struggle ceases. 

And now a word as to the location-clues which we have found. 
John Perryman, talking to Mr. Grimes, used the term, ‘‘The Battle 
of Bird Creek Falls.’? Captain Jackson McCurtain, reporting to 
Col. Cooper, wrote of it as ‘‘the High Shoal battle on December 9, 
A. D. 1861.’’ D. N. McIntosh also reported on ‘‘the battle at High 
Shoal, Cherokee Nation, on the 9th inst.’’® Whatever else may have 
changed along Bird Creek we may be very certain that the four foot 
fall is where it was eighty years ago. 

The two largest ‘‘dry ravines from the east’? empty into Bird 
Creek below the falls as also does Delaware Creek from the west. 
These three points of identification are in Sec. 29, Twp. 21, Rge. 
13 E. and probably mark the extreme southern end of the battle 
area. The apex of the bend and the burial hillside are just north 
of the falls in Sec. 20. The mouth of Hominy Creek in Sec. 18 
is half a mile north and half mile west of the burial spot and that 
may have been the northern limit of the engagement. We cannot 
be positive of that for with some 1500 Confederates engaged and 
about the same number under Opothleyahola the battle must have 
covered a considerable area. Col. Sims of the Fourth Texas Cavalry, 
© .S. Army, reported that his men had charged down both ravines 
and then, ‘‘we mounted our horses and advanced up the creek about 
© mile.’’? 

4T. U. Taylor, Jesse Chisholm, pp. 

5 Thomas Alford, Civilization, pp. 9-12. 

6 Official Records, pp. 21, 16. 

TIbid., p. 10. 
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Colonel Cooper speaks of the Battle of Caving Banks but that 
is not helpful in location for the banks of Bird Creek crumble easily 
at many points. Colonel Sims and others wrote of the Battle of 
Chusto-Talasah. We have yet to find any agreement among modern 
Cherokees concerning the meaning or location of ‘‘Chusto’’ but 
the ‘‘Talasah’’ part is a mis-spelling of Talasee, the name given 
in 1850 by the Bureau of Topographical Engineers to the settlement 
of Talasee (Creek) Indians near modern Tulsa. Colonel Cooper’s 
term ‘‘Tulsey Town’’ is the first use of that name which we have 
found.? Bringing the Indian term over into frontier English seems 
to have made much the same transformation as was made with the 
French Nion Chou which became American Neosho. 

Having made as thorough a study as they could of the battles 
fought in and near this county the members of the Tulsa Historical 
Society raised the question, ‘‘Now that we have assembled this ma- 
terial what shall we do with it?’’ They felt they owed something 
to the community. That is why they are writing and talking about 
the battle story, buying an oil painting, seeking support to set up 
memorial and informational markers to challenge attention and fu- 
ture investigating groups. Reminders of the past! Lest we forget! 


8 Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, p. 151. 
9 Official Records, p. 7. 
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INDIAN EXHIBITS AT PHILBROOK ART CENTER 
By Mary Ann Rheam 

__ Philbrook Art Center in Tulsa has recently opened four new ex- 
hibits in the Indian Museum. They are: the portion of the Spiro 
Mound material assigned to the University of Tulsa and lent to Phil- 
brook! ; objects from the Delaware Big House, near Dewey on the 
Caney river, lent by Mrs. John T. Witcher; a collection of South- 
western Archaeology, lent by Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Darby; and a eol- 
lection of 460 North American Indian baskets, recently given to 
Philbrook by Mr. Clark Field. All of the collectors are Tulsans. 

Since its opening three years ago, Philbrook Art Center has 
had, as one definite objective, the building up of a comprehensive 
study collection of North American Indian objects, arts and crafts, 
with particular emphasis on the Indian of Oklahoma and the South- 
west. This recent gift and the long time loans add materially to 
the museum’s growing collection. 

Spiro Mound is an interesting chapter in Oklahoma Archaeo- 
logy. On display at Philbrook are two of the large effigy pipes 
a number of large pieces of pottery, gorgets, fragments of encised. 
shells, ear spools, shell beads, T shaped pipes, large conch shells 
the highly interesting copper ornaments, a maskette, and fragments 


1There are also exhibits of 


S nay . . . . 
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of baskets, weaving, ete. The shells and copper show the possibility 
of trade with other peoples as far north as the Great Lakes and as 
far south as the Gulf of Mexico. 


The Spiro Mound site is located on the second terrace of the 
Arkansas river, 10 miles northeast of Spiro, Oklahoma. The mound | 
from which the specimens were recovered was a compound mound, 
two structures connected by a low saddle. The long axis was North 
and South. 

Spiro art had characteristics of its own in spite of its resemb- 
lance to art work of other parts of the Southeast. It is, generally 
speaking, characterized by the use of human, rather than animals 
forms, by considerable naturalism, and by a generally bolder and 
more rugged style than is found in other parts of the mound build- 
ing area. We draw these conclusions by viewing the objects on dis- 
play; that they used buckskin for moccasins, made cloth of feathers, 
fur and milkweed fiber, and made the simple twilled mattings uni- 
versally found in the Southeast. It is evident that they wore a 
great deal of ornaments and prized their beads, ear spools, copper 
pendants, pearls and carved shell gorgets highly. 

The mound was known to people living near it for a number 
of years before excavation was begun and much fine material was 
looted and sold to museums and to private collectors outside of Okla- 
homa. Consequently no complete collection of Spiro material will 
ever be shown. 

The Delawares brought the Big House, through a succession of 
moves in two centuries, to Oklahoma from New Jersey. They lived 
in Kansas for a while before making their last residence in Northern 
Oklahoma. ‘‘Big House’’ is a term meaning the house itself and 
also the religious ceremony of the Delawares. The Big House on 
the Caney river was destroyed in 1935 and the objects from it are 
now at Philbrook. In the collection are the center post with its 
two carved faces looking East and West, three side posts with the 
false face images painted half red and half black, the twelve prayer 
sticks, six plain and six with the spiral design, red paint dust, 
two tortoise shell rattles, the sacred drum sticks with their painted 
faces and the ceremonial fire drill. 

The ceremony, which was held once a year and lasted twelve 
days, was very symbolical and deeply religious. It has not been 
held in recent years for various reasons, one, because poverty has 
driven them to abandon it. Loss of wampum, which at one time 
measured 128 Indian yards, is one reason for its discontinuance. 
Nearly all of the wampum has either been traded to other Indian 
tribes or sold to collectors and museums. 


In the display case are large photographs of the Big House as 
it looked in 1920 and the ruins in 1935. Also displayed is a photo- 
eraph of the detail of the center post which stands beside the case. 
“The Big House is regarded by the Delawares as the supreme reli- 
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gion among all forms of worship on the Continent. The center 
post with the carved faces of the two sides is the foundation, whose 
topmost end pierces the sky extending to the throne of the Great 
Spirit, whose right hand is resting on top of it as a staff to hold 
a great power given to the red man.’’> 

The Darby collection of Southwestern Archaeology represents 
several centuries of culture from approximately 700 A. D. to 1300 
A. D. Mr. and Mrs. Darby, members of the Tulsa Archaelogy So- 
ciety, have spent several seasons excavating on the Gila and Salt 
rivers in Arizona and in New Mexico. The principal part of the 
collection consists of pottery of Hohokam and Mimbres cultures, 
bowls, plates, ollas, burial urns, paint pots and ladles. There are 
also sandals, knots, braided rope, basket fragments and carrying 
baskets from the cliff dwellings and cliff shelters and numerous 
stone implements, axes, arrow straighteners, polishing stones and 
bone awls and obsidian points. The cultures have been identified 
by the University of Arizona. 

We learn, from this exhibit, that the Hohokam people were agri- 
culturists, that their sense of design was highly developed, (pottery 
types were fine red and plain buff) and that they cremated their 
dead. They used geometrical designs to decorate their pottery and 
human forms for their pictographs. Ornaments of shell and bone 
were exceptionally well made and abundant. Due to the fact that 
they cremated the dead, nothing is known concerning the physical 
type of these people. 

Mimbres is a culture which evolved from the Mogollon culture. 
About 1000 A. D. their pottery changed to red on cream and to 
black on white. Mimbres is one of the most distinctive cultures in 
the Southwest, largely because of the remarkable designs found on 
the pottery. Two styles of decoration are commonly found; one 
is purely geometric, the other, highly conventionalized life forms, 
both of which are represented in the collection. The drawings are 
far superior to any other period of the Southwest. 


‘The collection is displayed against a diorama background, sug- 
gestive of Mesa Verde, painted by Eugene Kingman. Adjacent to 
this display is an exhibit of Spanish-Pueblo architecture. 

The collection of North American Indian baskets, given to Phil- 
brook in July, 1942, by Mr. Clark Field, is primarily a study collec- 
tion, representing every basket making tribe in the United States, 
and most of the basket making tribes of Canada and Alaska. One 
room has been especially designed for this exhibit and cases are 
arranged geographically. 

Rarities in the collection include a Pawnee gambling baske 
a Cherokee berry gathering basket, carried over the Trail of Tenge 


a Pennacook basket which is lined with a copy of the Boston Courier — 


2“A Study of the Delaware Indian Bi 
ly 0: g House Ceremony,” by Frank G. ‘ 
Vol. II, Publications of the Pennsylvania Historical Canurtision ” Sinadawere de es 
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of April 2, 1835, a Catawba eel catching basket and many others. 
The collection, very wide in scope, contains the very finely woven 
grass baskets of the Aleuts and the moosehair embroidered baskets 
of Northeastern Canada. Every basket making tribe of Oklahoma 
is represented. Several unfinished baskets and the materials used 
are also shown. 

The purpose of the exhibit is to show: 


1. The wide distribution of basket making people. 
2. The many uses of baskets and the adaptation of their shape 
to their use. 
3. The variety of materials used both for structure and for 
color. 
4, The different techniques employed by the basket maker. 
Other Indian exhibits, now on display at Philbrook Art Cen- 
ter are: Indian Art of the Northwest Coast, lent by the Washington 
State Museum, Navajo blankets, Navajo and Hopi jewelry, South- 
western pottery, materials woven by students at the Sequoyah Train- 
ing School, Tahlequah, California baskets and Peruvian pottery. 
Exhibits change from time to time and materials for them are taken 
from the museum collection and from long time loans to the museum 
from individual collectors. 
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ORGANIZATION, PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES OF 
COUNTY AND LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
Compiled by 
ETHYL E. MARTIN} 

This article is intended to provide helpful suggestions for the 
organization of local historical societies and for the stimulation 
and promotion of the local societies already organized. 

The article is not exhaustive. It is meant to be helpfully advis- 
ory. The general information should be adapted to meet local needs. 
From time to time additional material can be included in future 
articles. Suggestions for such additions will be welcomed by the 
State Historical Society. 

Importance of Local Historical Societies . 

The importance of local historical societies lies in the fact that 
they serve as local centers of historical interest and their activities 
are a step in the direction of covering the whole field of local his- 
tory more adequately. ; 

From 1821, when the first county historical society in the United 
States was organized at Salem, Massachusetts, under the name of 
the Essex Historical Society (now known as Essex Institute), the 
formation of local historical societies in the United States has con- 


1See Bulletin of Information: No. 16 (Published at Iowa City, Iowa, in 1941 
by the State Historical Society of Iowa). 
2 Proceedings of the Essex Institute, Vol. I, pp. 3-4. 
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tinued; but the periods of greatest activity have been associated 
with centennial anniversaries and patriotic events. 
Form of Organization 

The form of organization of a local historical society may be 
provided for by a constitution and by-laws or by articles of incor- 
poration. 

The business affairs of a local historical society are usually 
conducted by a board of directors or executive committee. Annual 
meetings are the general practice, though some local societies meet 
more frequently. At these annual meetings officers are nominated 
and elected, there are committee reports and other routine business, 
with minutes kept regularly and filed as a valuable index to ma- 
terial relating to the history of the locality. Following the busi- 
ness meeting a program of addresses or other features of interest 
to the general public is presented. 

Membership 


The provisions for membership are uniformly democratic. In 
general any person residing within the county or other area covered 
by the organization may obtain membership by application and the 
payment of the membership dues. Often there is provision for life 
membership after a certain number of years of active membership 
or upon the gift of a specified sum of money for the purposes of 
the society. 

Purposes 

The stated purposes of the local historical society are to collect, 
preserve, and disseminate the materials of local history. Letters and 
diaries relating to the life of the pioneers, early settlers, and dis- 
tinguished citizens; old family Bibles containing genealogical ma- 
terial; account books containing data on prices and commodities; 
and other private papers or photographs in the possession of per- 
sons who may or may not recognize their historical value are secured 
through voluntary gift for permanent preservation. The important 
public archives of counties, towns, and villages are safeguarded from 
unwarranted destruction. Church records are preserved. Newspaper 
files and other local publications are kept for future reference. Pro- 
vision is made for correct marking of historic sites by State agencies. 
In addition to these specific purposes, there is the general aim to 
promote and preserve a vital interest in State and local history. 

ae Activities 
ie _The activities of local historical societies will vary with the 
alee and Boab eteer of the leadership and the interest of 
ers. Undoubt i i 
CR Ree edly interest can be stimulated by a greater 

In addition to talks and formal addresses on the history of the 
county, an occasional pageant or historical play might attract more 
public interest. Forums on local history, panel discussions, quiz 
programs, and costume parties in connection with important. State 
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or local anniversaries could be effective. Special programs provided 
by schools or churches could be encouraged and utilized at meetings 
of the local historical society. 

Programs can be held in various sections of the county from 
year to year with features relating especially to that area. An 
occasional tour of the county with short historical talks about the 
places visited could be substituted for a meeting of the society. In 
some instances these tours could be extended into neighboring coun- 
ties with a common historical background. Such tours could form 
a part of the observance of a county anniversary, such as the anni- 
versary of its organization. 

Where radio facilities are available and time can be arranged 
at regular intervals, such as once a month, interviews on pioneer 
life in the county or important events of local significance would 
attract many listeners. An occasional skit or dramatic presentation 
could be used to vary the program. There should be careful prep- 
aration of the material under the direction of an experienced person. 
At the outset it would be well to limit the period to fifteen minutes. 
Excellent programs of this type might find a commercial sponsor. 

. The activities of a local historical society should enlist the co- 
operation of the schools of the county. Teachers should be encour- 
aged to give their, pupils such projects as the collection of material 
and the writing of historical essays or stories about their county, 
their school, their church, or the community in which they live. 

Finally, the local historical societies will find it advantageous 
to cooperate with the State Historical Society. Members of the staff 
may appear on programs, and requests for helpful suggestions will 
receive careful attention. The harmonious cooperation of all groups 
interested in a common purpose will result in unexpected accomplish- 
ments. 

Property 

The property of the local historical society consists of such ma- 
terials as manuscripts, books, maps, museum items, portraits, paint- 
ings, and public archives. 

The acquisitions of the local society can be cared for and dis- 
played more adequately if funds are available for the services of a 
eurator. Occasionally it will be possible to secure volunteer serv- 
ices of a trained person on a part-time basis. 

A ecard catalogue of acquisitions should be maintained, indicating 
the name of the donor, the date of acquisition, and items of interest 
concerning the gift. The catalogue should be classified with guide 
ecards indicating sections devoted to books, manuscripts, photographs, 
ete. 

The proper care and recording of acquisitions is a matter of 
vital concern, since materials donated to a local or State historical 
society represent a ‘‘public trust.’’ Much of the significance of a 
museum piece is lost if the data concerning its former use and owner- 
ship is unknown or forgotten. 
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Housing of the Socwety 

Some few local historical societies have been fortunate enough 
to receive donations of a suitable building with an endowment fund 
for maintenance. More often quarters must be sought in a public 
building, such as the county courthouse, the public library, or the 
community building. Where space is available in a public library, 
the librarian serves as curator and has the necessary training for 
the proper cataloguing and care of the material. 

One of the real problems of the local society is to find suit- 
able housing under friendly auspices in a location which is easily 
accessible to the citizens of the community. In such quarters pro- 
visions can be made for interesting displays of historical material. 
Displays can be changed from time to time to stimulate and pro- 
mote interest in the work of the society. Modern technical skill 
in lighting and arrangement can add materially to the effectiveness 
of these displays. 

The Relation of the Public Library to 
the Local Historical Soctety 

Whether the local historical society is housed in the public h- 
brary building or elsewhere, it should find cooperative assistance in 
the library in any search for material on State and local history. 
Since the publications of the State Historical Society are free to 
these libraries, it should be possible for them to supplement this eol- 
lection with books and pamphlets bearing on the history of the local 
community and the State. 

The public brary ean also perform a valuable service in the 
field of local history by collecting and preserving materials relating 
specifically to the life and history of the community. It may in- 
clude (1) files of local newspapers and periodicals; (2) official 
publications (city ordinances, school laws, and reports of county 
officers) ; (3) city directories; (4) announcements, programs, and 
proceedings of local organizations (literary, scientific, political, edu- 
cational, fraternal, and religious); (5) books and articles by local 
men and women; (6) photographs of prominent citizens and local 
scenes; and (7 ) clippings relating to the life of the community. 
All these collections furnish valuable source materials which will 
amplify and supplement the work of the local historical society. 

Relation of Local Historical Societies to 
State Historical Society 

The State Historical Society furnishes speakers for meetings of 
the local historical society when such engagements can be arranged 
to fit into the regular work of staff members. 
ae bas ss historical societies can make a real contri- 
Sree an : - a istorical Society in Suggesting research projects, 
ee = : ae Te ae for publication, and promoting the gen- 
atlas Ben ni ate Historical Society in their respective com- 

: et, such local support of the endeavors of the State 
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Historical Society is one of the essentials in promoting the cause 
of State and local history in the State. 


Publication of the Materials of Local History 

Among the most active members of the local historical society 
are those who combine literary ability with historical interest. Such 
ability and interest should be sought and developed. Single articles 
or a series of stories on local history can be prepared for the local 
newspaper. Occasionally such writing will find avenues of publi- 
cation in newspapers or magazines with wider circulation, Some 
of the material will be suitable for publication in historical mag- 
azines. The State Historical Society is always interested in an 
opportunity to examine such contributions, and many such stories 
have been accepted for publication. Whether published or not, all 
such historical material can be preserved in the files of the local 
historical society, the public library, or by the State Historical So- 
ciety. 

Printed or mimeographed leaflets can provide authentic infor- 
mation for the people of the community and the passing traveler. 
In, the larger centers they can be made available through chambers 
of commerce and public libraries. 

Suggestions to Local Historians 

The local historian will find it advantageous to prepare him- 
self by the study of methods and techniques used by some of the 
masters of historical writing. Perhaps it would be well to begin 
with such a basic source as Channing, Hart & Turner’s Guide to 
the Study of American History (Ginn & Company, 1912). This 
book is out of print but will doubtless be found in many of the 
public libraries. Helpful guides to method will be found in Allen 
Johnson’s The Historian and Historical Evidence (Charles Scerib- 
ner’s Sons, 1926) and in Homer C. Hockett’s Introduction to Re- 
search in American History (Maemillan Co., 1931). 

It is of primary importance that the historical writer should 
understand clearly the distinction between original and secondary 
sources of information. Original sources include all material pre- 
served from the period under study—written or printed documents, 
survivals such as mounds and buildings, and relics in general. Sec- 
ondary sources are historical writings based on original sources . The 
careful historian will consult original sources whenever they are 
available. 
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DISSOLUTION OF THE OSAGE RESERVATION 
By Berlin B. Chapman 


Part THREE 


The first two articles of this series dealt with the unsuccess- 
ful attempts of the Cherokee Commission and of the Osage Com- 
mission in the early ‘nineties to induce the Osage Indians to take 
allotments and sell their surplus lands to the United States. At- 
tention was given to the thorny question of the tribal roll, the Osage 
Allotment Act of 1906, the Osage Allotting Commission consisting 
of Charles E. McChesney, Cassius R. Peck and Black Dog, and to 
some of the complaints made by the Osages against the Commission. 

Part Three continues the story of the division of lands among 
the Osages, explaining the role of the cattlemen in the dissolution 
of the reservation, and the origins of the lottery plan by which the 
choice of lands for the Indians was determined. 

An article in the Wichita Eagle®® commenting on conditions on 
the reservations at the close of 1907 observed that “‘tract by tract 
the immense pastures of Oklahoma and Indian Territory have dwin- 
dled into only the Osage nation, sixty miles square, remains, and 
today with the allotment of the Osage Indians and the coming of 
statehood, the cattlemen [cattleman] sees this last feeding ground 
slipping away and he is making a death struggle to hold that por- 
tion which constitutes the best pastures.’’ It appears that cattlemen 
had long used the northern part of the reservation as a pasture for 
Texas and other cattle, and were making an effort to allot the pas- 
tures to full bloods as third selections; that it was the aim of agents 
of the cattlemen to have the pastures allotted in compact form, with 
little if any regard for the character of the lands that became the 
property of allottees. 

On December 14 McChesney addressed a nine-page letter to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs relative to the influence of these 
agents and the making of third selections. He said that ‘‘in the 
case of full-bloods and incompetent Indians’’ it was the duty of the 
surveyors to show them suitable selections, and that in the second 
selections the great majority of the members of the tribe either filed 
on lands adjoining their first selections or filed the descriptions of 
lands which had been shown them by the surveyors. It was ex- 
plained that most of the full bloods were selecting homesteads from 
their first selections, south and southwest of Pawhuska, and that 
agents of the cattlemen were inducing them to make third selec- 
tions in other portions of the reservation. ‘Such agents are tak- 
ing leases from the Indians upon their third selections as they may 
be filed,’ said McChesney, ‘‘and pay down to the Indian fifty 


99 Jan. 12, 1908. 


we Nis Then dated Dec. 14, 1907, is in the Indian Office, 98, 321—1907— 
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dollars in cash, which purports to be a consideration for a lease for 
one year, but which in reality is a consideration to obtain the con- 
sent of the full blood Indians [Indian] to allow his third selection 
in the pasture country.’’ It seems that many a full blood preferred 
to lay aside the plat of land given him by a surveyor of the Com- 
mission and substitute a plat given him by agents of cattlemen if 
thereby he received fifty dollars. 

McChesney said that when lands adjoined the homestead or the 
second selection of an Indian, ‘‘he should be compelled to take that 
land in order that he may get his land in a body and enhance its 
value, rather than become the tool of cattlemen to make up their 
pastures.’’ He stated that while the Commission did not refuse 
filings, in certain conditions it required the Indian to see the land 
in company of one of the surveyors before he was allowed to file. 
This procedure, said McChesney, ‘‘very much enrages the agents 
of the cattlemen’’ and the Indian ‘‘is also disgruntled.’’ Before 
McChesney’s letter reached Washington the difficulty was amelior- 
ated. On December 16 eight men representing the cattle interests 
called on the Commission for a conference and explained that if 
their methods were in any way a hinderance to the work of allot- 
ment they would desist.1°! 

McChesney’s attitude toward the making of arbitrary selections 
is revealed in his letter of the next day in which he said that as 
a prevention of a like experience with other cattlemen he believed 
“‘it wise to refuse to file full-blood members of the tribe according 
to plats presented by outside interests. Such full-blood members 
should be filed,’’ he said, ‘‘either from information obtained in our 
records or from plats given them by surveyors of the Commission, 
who may show them the land.’’ It is not easy to determine to what 
extent the Commission and surveyors made selections for the Indians. 
The Osage Allotment Act did not prohibit the Commission from 
advising the Indians in the matter of making choice of land for 
their first, second and third selections, and the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs regarded it as the duty of the Commission to give the Indians 
sound and wholesome advice in all proper cases.!°? Bird S. Me- 
Guire was of the opinion that ‘‘the Commission in a number of 
cases unquestionably arbitrarily fixed the homestead to suit them- 
selves. ’”103 

The fight between the agents of the cattlemen and the Com- 
mission became so intense that an attack was made on the mem- 
bership of the Commission, with the result that the latter asked 
the Department of the Interior to investigate the entire affair. On 


101 McChesney to Com. Ind. Aff., Dec. 17, 1907, OIA, 99,027—1907—313 Osage. 
A report of the conference, evidently taken by a stenographer, is in the Indian 
Office, Series A (Box 8), 7,392—1908—313 Osage. 

102 Leupp to Bird S. McGuire, Dec. 26, 1907, OIA, L. Letter Book 1019, pp. 


478-479, 
_ 103 McGuire to Com. Ind. Aff., Oct. 2, 1909, OIA, 78,986—1909—313 Osage. 
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December 14, the day that McChesney dated his long letter in de- 
fense of the power of the Commission to control the selections of 
individuals, a letter signed by Frank Corndropper, a member of 
the Osage National Council, was addressed to the Secretary of the 
Interior complaining that the Commission was abusing its power. 
Tt was stated that some allottees, evidently the full bloods, had been 
compelled by the Commission to file on ‘‘the most worthless land 
on the whole reservation,’? while more unscrupulous persons, evi- 
dently mixed-bloods, were getting better lands by paying a stipu- 
lated sum in accordance with an agreement of serious and question- 
able character with which Peck and W. S. Hawkins, chief surveyor 
of the Commission, were connected.1% Corndropper asked that an 
inspector be sent to the reservation to investigate the matter and 
that the Commission be not warned of the day nor the hour of his 
coming. Although an extract of the letter containing the complaint 
and request for an investigation was on December 24 forwarded to 
the Commission and a report was requested, the Office of Indian 
Affairs seems to have been little impressed with the charges against 
the Commission.! 


McChesney realized at once that the complaint was a strategi- 
cal device of a disgruntled agent of the cattlemen, William M. Dial, 
who had tried to come before the Secretary of the Interior with 
hands of Esau. He was informed by Black Dog that on December 
13 Dial had a complaint and was looking for full-blood signers. 
When Dial was called before the Commission and asked if he drafted 
the charges, he refused to answer, claiming that the Commission had 
no authority to investigate the matter. He stated, however, that he 
was in full sympathy with the charges; that he was in the location 
business to stay and would make as much money out of it as pos- 
sible. Thus closed the hectic days of 1907 and the new year 


enone with an investigation and examination of the events of the 
old. 


_ On January 1, 1908, McChesney made his report to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs in a letter of ten pages. The core of 
the matter, already treated at length in his letter of December 14, 
1907, was the policy of the Commission to assist wherever possible 
the full-blood Indian in securing his third selection near by his first 
and second selections. ‘‘The shiftless and indifferent full-blood ele- 


a ee to Sec. Int, Dec. 14, 1907, OIA, 98,204—1907—313 Osage. 
eae ae seems to he contained in the following note filed with 
nn ropper ee For Comr. If I mistake not Corndropper is a self confessed 
erie = eee will recall his case. If not I will remind you. C. F. L. 
Peer According to McChesney, Dial admitted that he was “receiving $25 for 
es eon eae selection secured for cattlemen. McChesney to Com. Ind. 
= ie oe , ' z A, Series A. loc. cit. It appears that agents sent out runners 
ae camps and that Indians were brought to the offices of the agents where 
y were given third selections in the cattle pastures. Such procedure antagonized 
the Commission, if it did not actually interfere with their work. 
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ment are the only members of the tribe,’’? said McChesney, ‘‘who 
in any way object to this policy of the Commission. The objection 
of this element is based entirely upon the satisfaction of their im- 
mediate financial wants.’’ He named the agents of the cattlemen 
as Dial and Sewell Beekman, intermarried citizens; George E. Tinker, 
a member of the tribe; and George Christman, a resident of the res- 
ervation. Could these agents have acquired confidence in each other, 
and pooled their earnings, they might have carried on a profitable 
business unmolested. But serious competition grew up between the 
two intermarried citizens and it became generally known that Dial 
was less prosperous than his rival.1°7 

McChesney commented at length upon the condition of affairs 
and in conclusion said that the time had arrived ‘‘when the selec- 
tion and division of the lands of the Osages should be made either 
by the grafting locators or under the supervision of this Commission 
as prescribed by the Act of Congress creating the Commission. The 
Commission thought it was its duty to supervise such selections rather 
than to allow the real estate speculators to do so to the detriment 
of the full-blood Indians.’’ As a matter of ready reference he said 
that the Commission had ‘‘a grade on each forty acre tract in the 
reservation which was made by our surveyors while in the field.’’ 
McChesney denied the charges in the complaint and renewed the 
statement that the Commission at all times invited the closest in- 
spection of all its acts. 

When we consider Corndropper’s reputation, McChesney’s ex- 
planation, the conference of December 16, 1907, and Leupp’s letter 
to McGuire ten days later, it seems likely that the Office of Indian 
Affairs would have been willing to trust matters on the reservation 
to the integrity of the Commission. But during the last days of 
December, Peck was the target of a half dozen complaints, similar 
to that signed by Corndropper, made in the names of Nah-she-walla, 
Me-ti-an-ka, Wah-shin-ho-tsa, He-se-moie, Clinton Big Heart and 
Frank Little Soldier.1%% 

About the middle of January in 1908 Jesse H. Flanders, a 
special officer, by direction of the Department of the Interior pro- 
ceeded to the reservation. It was the tactics of his profession to 
come by stealth upon evil-doers and where possible take them in the 
very act. He spent a few days incognito on the reservation; he 
entered the office of the Commission where filings were being made, 
to observe the conduct of Peck and find out whether he was arbi- 
trary and insulting. He represented himself to Dial as a party in 
search of some grazing land. Among other things he learned that 


107 Beekman claimed that his comparative success was because he was careful 
to make third selections adjoining second selections of allottees concerned, because 
he had adopted the policy of sending the Indians out to the surveyors to see the 
land desired to be filed upon, and because he paid the Indians more money down 
than Dial did. : 

108 The complaints, addressed to the Com. Ind. Aff., are in the Indian Office, 
Series A, loc. cit. 
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Dial had a tribal roll purchased from Attorney A. B. Comstock 
who had secured a copy from Attorney Hardin Ebey. 199 


In his report on Jan. 25, Flanders said: ‘The more I look into 
this matter the more firmly am I convinced that it is the object of 
the real estate dealers to file Indians without regard to their interests 
and with the sole purpose of filling out the large tracts on which 
they are securing leases for the cattlemen.’’ He said that he did not 
believe that the Indians were dissatisfied and that he had been un- 
able to discover evidence that Peck was filing Indians arbitrarily 
or that he was filing them on worthless land. ‘‘Summing up the 
whole matter as it now stands,’’ he said, ‘‘it seems to me that the 
only truth contained in the charges is that there were copies of 
[the] allotment roll made and some of the real estate agents had 
them, but the rolls were given out by the stenographers without 
the knowledge of any member of the Commission.’’”4?° 


On January 20, Sam R. Criswell, a stenographer of the Com- 
mission readily admitted to Flanders that he had furnished a copy 
of the roll to Ebey and Christman. It appears that Ebey received 
the roll in October 1907, shortly after McChesney went to Washing- 
ton on official business. It was a carbon copy of the one McChesney 
carried to Washington.141 Criswell, ousted from his official posi- 
tion, attempted to explain the matter to Commissioner Leupp.‘” He 
stated that he understood that at the office of the local agent the 
roll was public and could be copied.48 He said that he knew sev- 
eral persons who already had the names and drawing numbers of 
all or a major part of the allottees, which they had received at the 
drawing!4 and during the filings of second selections. The order 
of the third drawing had not yet been determined. One may well 
wonder what the roll contained that was shrouded in secrecy. It 


109 Flanders to Leupp, Jan. 21, 1908, OIA, Series A, loc. cit... 

110 Flanders to Leupp, Jan. 25, 1908, ibid. 

d1 Four copies were made; William Z. Jerome, a fellow stenographer of Cris- 
well, retained one which subsequently came into the hands of Ed[ward| Hayes, and 
the other was retained as an office copy. Affidavit by Criswell, Jan. 21, 1908, ibid. 
Jerome was saved from being dismissed for “conduct unbecoming an employee of 
the Government” since his position had been abolished and he was already outside 
the jurisdiction of the Office of Indian Affairs. 


112 Criswell to Leupp, March 4, 1908, ibid. Criswell said he charged Ebey 
fifteen dollars for the work and had not been paid. 

113 On July 30, 1906, Agent Millard stated that there were applications from 
a number of persons to be permitted to take copies of the roll from the agency 
record, and he requested instructions in the matter. Millard to Com. Ind. Aff, 
OFA, L. 66,729—1906. In reply Commissioner Leupp said that it was not the 
practice to permit persons not connected with the service to obtain copies of annuity 


rolls or census rolls of Indians and that he thought it i i 
cata nae ers ught it unwise to allow copies of 


Li t 
Sior ea eupp to Agent Osage Agency, Sept. 4, 1906, OIA, L. Letter 


Aoi ipa and Dial made lists of tribal members at the drawing. Beekman 
said: “He got right up in front and was taking down the numbers. I was more — 


decent about it, and took the numbers from farth back”. R i 
Dec, 30, 1907, OIA, Series A, loc. cit. malarial igi sit sig icp 
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listed the names of tribal members, numbered them consecutively, 
listed numbers drawn and announced at the public lottery, gave the 
sex of members, their ages and family relation, i. e. head, daughter 
etc. That was all; yet it was one of the secrets of the Commission 
and of the Office of Indian Affairs. Had the roll been a pearl of 
great price the law of supply and demand would have been invoked ; 
and the land agents would doubtless have given Osage county a 
heritage of charter oaks.15 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs could not have gleaned 
much from Flanders’ general report of January 81, 1908, not ob- 
tainable in the reports of the Commission.“ Flanders said that 
the Indians were receiving fifty dollars and the agents twenty-five 
dollars for making selections of 160 acres so as to enable cattle com- 
panies to block out large pastures, that runners were sent out to 
see Indians prior to filing, that it was only the shiftless class of 
Indians who were influenced by the sum offered, and that there 
was absolutely nothing against the Commission who were honest, 
hardworking and reliable men. He said Dial admitted that he wrote 
charges against Peck and had Corndropper and Nah-she-walla to 
sign them;"7 he did not consider Dial ‘‘an honest or reliable man,”’ 
even though he was a warm friend of Congressman McGuire and 
Agent Millard.1'8 


The investigation seems to have put a quietus to complaints 
against the Commission. Larrabee said that it was the policy of 
the Office of Indian Affairs, especially with full bloods, to arrange 
selections in such manner as to give each Indian the largest possible 
contiguous acreage, where the quality of the land would permit. 
And he added that it was believed that the Commission would carry 
out the policy in such a way as to advance the interests of each 
Indian.19 


115Jn a letter to Leupp on Feb. 3, 1908, Flanders said that he was sending 
“copies of the rolls’ which he gathered up from the land agents doing business 
in the vicinity. With the exception of the roll given by Jerome to Hayes, Flanders 
said that the copies were made from the one Criswell gave to Ebey. Flanders’ 
letter and five copies of the roll are filed ibid. 

Amateurs around the government depositories in Washington, D. C., are some- 
times astounded at things persons in the government service sometimes try to keep 
secret. In Washington one quality of a successful research student is to know 
how to proceed when he is told, “You can’t see that.” 

116 The report is filed ibid. 

117 Nah-she-walla signed an affidavit that he had no complaint to make against 
the Commission for any reason. According to Flanders, Nah-she-walla and Corn- 
dropper admitted signing charges, not knowing the nature of them. 

118 Flanders to Leupp, Feb. 3, 1908, Joc. cit. Flanders added that he believed 
Dr. Hugh Scott “was sent here to frame up something against Mr. Peck, with the 
view of Doctor Scott getting his place.” He observed that the pasture in which 
Beekman worked was nearer to most of the first and second selections of the full 
bloods than that in which Dial worked, and he partly attributed Beekman’s success 
to that fact. ; 

119 Larrabee to Corndropper, Feb. 25, 1908, OIA, L. Letter Book 1033, pp. 50-51. 
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According to Flanders, real estate agents had been ““suecessful 
to a large degree’’ in locating Indians and securing leases on lands 
for the purpose of filling out large tracts for pasturage. Superin- 
tendent Hugh Pitzer on August 12, 1909, reported that ‘‘ ‘locators,’ 
middlemen and agents of cattlemen .. . did a very extensive and 
energetic business in the way of locating the Indians upon desir- 
able grazing lands as their allotments, taking leases on the lands 
located and in turn leasing them to cattlemen, so that, in a word, 
when I assumed charge of this agency last March, the occupancy 
of all lands of the reservation by white men was under the informal, 
that is to say illegal, leases or contracts, and in a most chaotic state, 
highly unsatisfactory to the administration of affairs and financially 
detrimental to the Indians.’’7!2° But the devices of the agents of 
the cattlemen were not altogether wicked. If full-blood Osages 
could select tracts readily leasable, indeed for cash, what more could 
they ask? They toiled not, neither did they spin. Pitzer observed 
that ‘‘very few full-blood Indians are devoting any of their time to 
agriculture or stock-raising,’’ but that ‘‘a large majority’’ would 
live on the three quarter sections reserved at Pawhuska, Hominy 
and Gray Horse.!*! 

Attention may now be turned to the process by which the three 
selections and the final division of land was made. At the time of 
the approval of the act of June 28, 1906, there were 1,350 first 
selections informally filed with the local agent, and these selections 
were by the terms of the act ‘‘ratified and confirmed.’’!22. MeChes- 
ney found that ‘‘in many cases’’ the Indians had understood that 
tentative allotments were only temporary and that they would be 
allowed to change the same upon final division of the reservation.!3 
He said that the theory resulted in a very careless selection, arising 
from incompetent surveyors, or by selections being made without 
surveyors or maps. Real estate agents sometimes selected lands for 
the Indians with a view of leasing the same to cattlemen for pas- 
turage. In some eases the Indian had never seen the land he selected 
and did not even know the general location of it. 


_ To enable the members of the tribe to correct mistakes in de- 
scriptions of lands in their possession and under improvement, four 
Surveying parties, under the supervision of W. S. Hawkins " were 
organized and placed in different quarters of the reservation. Each 
allottee was notified as near as possible of the date when the gsur- 


120 Pitzer’s report is printed and i i L 
‘ the Liver races an Sete bound with a copy of Indian Affairs, 1909, 
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veyors would be in the vicinity. In most cases the Indians were 
present at the time of verification by the surveyors. Of a total of 
1,286 selections verified by the close of 1906, fifty-six were discovered 
to be in error. Of this number of errors, some were found to be 
six miles away from their allotments, and in one ease the allottee 
was twenty-four miles away; but in the main the errors arose through 
mistakes of the surveyors in exact location or in mistakes in tran- 
scribing the descriptions to rolls. The error of most frequent oc- 
currence was where an allottee had valuable improvements in the 
valley, but as a matter of fact his allotment as described was on 
the adjoining hill.1*4 Upon discovery of these errors the parties 
were notified to come to the office of the Commission and upon 
proper showing, errors were corrected. 

Aside from errors and mistakes the surveyors discovered a great 
many poor filings, especially by full-blood Indians who made them 
through misrepresentation or negligence. A large number of ap- 
plications for change in filings were considered by the Commission 
and when sufficient equity was shown on the side of the allottee 
a change of the previous filing was granted. Ninety-eight changes 
were permitted by the close of 1906. It was found that certain 
forty-acre tracts contained a portion of the improvements of two 
or more members of the tribe. The Osage Allotment Act gave prior 
right of selection to the party having possession and owning improve- 
ments. In contest cases the Commission adopted the policy of al- 
lowing priority of improvement to govern only in case that the im- 
provement of each party at that time was about equal. No dispo- 
sition was displayed by contestants to gain the improvements of others 
without compensation for the same, and the Commission made its 
awards accordingly. A total of 183 contest cases were heard, where- 
in the parties appeared in person and by attorneys, and stenographic 
records were made of the proceedings. In his final report McChes- 
ney said that the Commission had ‘‘done its best to straighten out 
chese tangles’’ in the first selections; but that the selection ‘‘is not 
n0w and never can be entirely satisfactory either to the Commis- 
sion or to the members of the Tribe, for the reason that it was 
0 informally and carelessly made.’’ During the three months pre- 
scribed in the Allotment Act, 500 additional selections were filed 
vith the local agent; and after September 28, 1906, the agent, under 
he provisions of the act, filed 379 first selection allotments for mem- 
ers of the tribe neglecting or refusing to do so. The first selec- 
ions were practically completed by January 1, 1907 and were ac- 
ually completed August 1. The selection aggregated 354,684.95 
eres. 

On September 30 the Commission raised the question of how 
‘ar mistakes and errors arising in the first selections should effect 
ind disturb the rights of members making second selections.’”° It 
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was pointed out that after due notice surveying parties had been 
sent upon the selections of each member of the tribe to show him 
the boundaries of his selection and give him an opportunity to make 
any correction in the same; and that after August 1 the Commission 
’ had found it necessary to refuse to make further changes in the 
first selection in order that some stability might be guaranteed to 
the members of the tribe making second selections. It was recom- 
mended that the Commission be instructed that no change of the 
first selection should be made which would disturb the rights of a 
party making the second selection, unless it were shown by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence that such mistake in the first selection 
was made through no fault of the allottee but was chargeable to 
an officer of the government. And on October 3 the Commission 
was accordingly instructed.1*° 

In September 1906 McChesney closed a half-dozen-page letter 
of interrogatories with the following sentences: ‘‘When the roll 
shall be opened for the second and third selections, probably 300 
members will be present, many of them to select the same land. What 
method, by lot or otherwise, shall be employed to determine the order 
of selection?’’!27_ In reply Commissioner Leupp said that the matter 
would be submitted to the Secretary of the Interior for decision.2*8 
A fortnight later Acting Commissioner Larrabee sent McChesney the 
following telegram: ‘‘In light of your experience and possible dis- 
cussion of the subject since your return, what would you suggest 
as to the best method of making second selection. Report fully by 
mail as promptly as possible.’’!29 

In a reply of October 1, McChesney said that there were two 
methods which suggested themselves to the white commissioners, as 
the fairest to be pursued in making the selection.12° First, it was 
proposed to draw from a wheel the names of the entire tribe one by 
one, allowing each member his selection in the order drawn. It was 
observed that the general lottery system would give every Indian, 
a blood and half-breed, equal opportunity in the division of lands. 

prevent the arrangement from becoming cumbersome it was ob- 
served that it would only be necessary for the heads of families to 
draw, of whom there were about six hundred, and that it would 
not even be necessary for the heads to be present, since the Com- 
mission might ask the Chief or an Indian boy to make the draw- 
ae for the several heads of families under the supervision of the 
rEaTermr cota hi proposed that after the drawing a limit be set 
tor the filing proportionate number, according to the length 
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of time set apart for making the second selection. ‘‘For instance,’’ 
said McChesney, ‘‘the first fifty might be given the first week to 
make their filings, so many on such and such a day, and notices 
issued to the effect, and providing that if such filings were not 
made by the day named, that the Agent or the Commission, as agent 
for the Agent, will make the filings for such neglecting party.’’ 


Secondly, it was proposed that a drawing take place only where 
there was a controversy in which two or more members of the tribe 
desired the same land. In this method it was proposed to ignore 
dates of filing in order to give ‘‘the sluggish full blood Indian an 
equal chance with the wily part-blood. So long as no second mem- 
ber wants a certain tract of land selected by a first member,’’!*1 said 
McChesney, ‘‘it is a question as to whether the first member should 
be called upon to draw. If there is nothing to draw for; if there 
is no dispute, is there a need for drawing? The choice between the 
two methods seems to depend upon whether or not there will be 
many or few pieces of land desired by more than one party. Re- 
garding this no one can tell.’’ On the whole McChesney was in- 
clined to think the first method was better than the second. A few 
days later the Osage National Council, in special session, passed a 
resolution requesting that the second and third selections of land 
be made in the regular order in which names appeared on the official 
roll.22, Black Dog supported the resolution. 


Commissioner Leupp was favorably disposed to the lottery sys- 
tem, considering it better than the accustomed practice which would 
give sweeping advantages to the able-bodied and active Indians, and 
those of mixed blood whose intelligence was superior to that of the 
bulk of the tribe. But he recommended a modification of the first 
method outlined by McChesney; he would have two wheels.423 The 
names of allottees present, written on separate cards, should be put 
into one wheel, and a corresponding number of figures on separate 
cards should be placed in the other wheel. Thus if the drawing 
were to extend over a period of five days, and the names of fifty 
persons actually or constructively present went into one wheel on 
the first day, there should be another wheel containing numbers on 
separate cards running from one to fifty. 

Leupp would not entrust the sceptre of fortune to the hand 
of the Chief, nor to the heads of families; indeed he considered that 
the clumsy hand of a child might prove nimble enough to stir the 


131 “The simplest way”, said an observer, “would be for each member to make 
his or her selection by written application and description to the Commission, to 
confirm or reject, and when two, or more, want the same land, then the names 
be put into a hat and first out, first choice—the defeated one, or ones, to look 
elsewhere”. A. G. Hanback to Ryan, Nov. 21, 1906, 12,131 Ind. Div. 1906. 

132 The resolution, under date of Oct. 5, 1906, was addressed to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs; it is in Indian Office, 10,908 Ind. Div. 1906. The first 
half of the roll is made up generally of Indian names; names in the last half are 
quite English and family names are given. 
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ire of those who would inevitably wait long at the drawing for the 
calling of their names. He said that ‘‘two small children’’1*4 rep- 
resenting if possible opposing factions or bands in the tribe should 
be blindfolded and placed one at each wheel, where one could draw 
out a name and the other a number simultaneously, and that the 
name and the number should be called aloud and entered on the 
record. The allottee whose name came out simultaneously with num- 
ber one should have first choice, number two second choice, ete. 
Leupp opposed all sales of preferences. In other words he main- 
tained that when an Indian had drawn a number and taken his 
place in the order of opportunity, he should have no right to dis- 
pose of that advantage for gain, but ‘‘must hold fast to what has 
come to him.’? On November 7, Secretary Hitchcock approved the 
was given definite instructions in regard to carrying it into exe- 
cution.1°6 

Part Four, which will conclude this series of articles, deals with 
the dissolution of the Osage reservation by division of lands among 
members of the tribe, under the provisions of the Osage Allotment 
Act of 1906. A description will be given of the lottery plan as 
parped out under the supervision of McChesney, Peck and Black 

og. 
(To be continued) 
a 


EARLY HISTORY OF ARMSTRONG ACADEMY 
By James W. Moffitt 

In 1842 a forward step was taken when the Choctaw Council 
made provision for a comprehensive system of schools. Spencer Aca- 
demy was opened in 1844 near Doaksville under the auspices of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. In that same year the 
Methodists established a school at Fort Coffee near Skullyville. Two 
years later they opened a school for girls called New Hope, also near 
Fort Coffee. The Council provided money for the support of the 
Goodwater, Pine Ridge, Wheelock, and Stockbridge schools, which 


had been founded earlier by the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions.1 


_ 184 Leupp said: “The idea of placing two children at the two wheels is to 
avoid any foundation for suspicion or collusion or favoritism shown to one band 
or faction over another. If one child simply drew names from the wheel, and 
those names were given a relative position on the preference-list in the order in 
which they were drawn, someone might raise the objection that the child had been 
instructed how to outwit the lottery in favor of his family’s faction as opposed — 
to the other faction. If the children were chosen from divers groups of Indians 
and make [made] to work simultaneously in the way I have indicated, the opening 
for suspicion on that head would be reduced to a minimum.” : 
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as biven definite instructions in regard to carrying it into exe- 
cution. 
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In 1844, when the Choctaws decided to establish a school for 
boys in the western half of Pushmataha District, the Reverend Ram- 
say D. Potts was selected to take charge of it. The American Indian 
Mission Association agreed to bear a third of the expense, while 
the Choctaw Nation made up the remainder of the cost of operation. 
In a letter to Captain William Armstrong under date of September 
1, 1845, Potts described the school as being located ‘‘two miles south 
of the road leading from Fort Towson to Fort Washita, fifty-five 
miles west of the former and thirty east of the latter. It is near 
the dividing ridge of the waters of Boggy and Blue river and twenty 
miles north west of the nearest point of Red River.’” 


This school was given the name of Armstrong Academy in honor 
of the popular agent of the Choctaws, Captain William Armstrong.? 
It was destined to become an outstanding center of the educational 
life of the Choctaws for a number of years. The academy really did 
not get under way until December 2, 1845, because the buildings 
were completed late. For the support of the school the Choctaw 
Council appropriated $2,900 and the American Indian Mission Asso- 
ciation $1,000 annually.® The school operated under the following 
trustees: Major William Armstrong, P. P. Pitchlynn, George W. 
Harkins, Thompson McKenney, and Robert M. Jones. 


It was originally planned that the school should take care of 
thirty-five pupils, but because of the late start on account of the un- 
finished buildings it was not filled the first year. Of the thirty- 
three who were enrolled at the opening, twenty-four were full bloods. 
In their classes eighteen of them began with the alphabet, four with 
two letters, four with easy reading, three in McGuffey’s First Reader 
and two in in the Second Reader. The school was attended only 
by boys and the manual labor plan, which was stressed, consisted 
chiefly in clearing and cultivating the farm which provided largely 
for the support of the school.® 

Armstrong Academy had a good teaching staff: Potts was Su- 
perintendent; Mrs. Potts, Mr. and Mrs. P. P. Brown, Jr., and 
Miss Tabitha Chenoweth were the teachers; and H. V. Jones was 
the director of the farm. Eventually, several native assistants were 
added to the staff. This school had as its objectives the Christian- 


20. I. A., School File, A 2148 (The National Archives, Washington). This 
site is about three and one-half miles northeast of the present town of Bokchito in 
Bryan County. There was sufficient wood available and a good spring of water, 
items that were important factors in the choosing of sites in the early days, A small 
stream flowed through the grounds with enough volume of water to run a grist 
mill a large part of the year. W. B. Morrison, “Ghost Towns of the Choctaw Na- 
tion,” The Daily Oklahoman; March 22, 1936. 
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izing and civilizing of the Choctaws on the manual labor plan. In 
an interesting report under date of September 11, 1849, Brown gives 
a graphic account of the academy: 

In accordance with the instructions of the Board, I submit the 
annual report of the literary department of the Institution. 

NUMBER OF PUPILS.—The whole number which have attended 
this session, including day scholars, beneficiaries, those boarded by 
their parents, and the various changes that have taken place from 
different causes, is sixty-five. The average attendance has been about 
fifty-five, which makes our number considerably larger than it has 
ever been before. 

Of the number, 

5 studied Algebra; 

11 studied Emerson’s arithmetic, 3d Part; 

24 studied Emerson’s arithmetic, 2d Part; 

18 studied Emerson’s arithmetic, lst Part; 

22 studied Fowle’s Geography; 

5 read in McGuffey’s Fourth Reader; 

30 read in McGuffey’s Third Reader; 

7 read in McGuffey’s First Reader; 

4 read in Webster’s Spelling Book 

54 attended to writing; all to spelling; 

7 were day scholars; 

6 were beneficiaries; 

2 were boarded by their parents. 

The others were all appropriation pupils, or pupils selected by 
the Trustees. Our regular number of appropriation pupils is forty 
five, and is never to exceed this. In this report I include all who 
have attended any portion of the session. Several changes have taken 
place;. some from death, some from boys leaving school and not re- 
turning, and some from expulsions. 

Order of Daily Exercises—During the fall and winter, the first 
bell rang at 4 o’clock, A.M. for the boys to rise, whose duty was to 
build fires and sweep out the sitting room. At 5 o’clock all rose, 
and fifteen minutes after the roll was called. Breakfast took place 
at 6, after which the boys went to work. At 8 o’clock the bell called 
the boys together to wash themselves and prepare for school, which 
convened at half past 8. At 11, fifteen minutes recess was given for 
rest and recreation. From 12 to 1 an intermission took place for 
dinner. At 3 o'clock, P.M. another recess of fifteen minutes occurred, 
the same as in the morning. At 4, school closed, and the boys went 
to work until supper, which generally took place a little before sun- 
set. After supper the boys assembled in the school room to prepare 


the morning lessons.7 
The activities of the Armstrong Academy were directed by the 
Reverend A. S. Dennison, who succeeded Potts as Superintendent 
under the appointment of the American Indian Mission Association 
im 1854. Moffat continued to teach in the academy, serving at the 
time te pastor of the Philadelphia Baptist Church nearby.’ 
e young and inexperienced Dennison apparently gave up his 
sae Ade after a brief period and was succeeded by Moffat as 
uperintendent. An insight into the life of this interesting academy 
7 Letter f P,P. Bro i 
Bios ie ae i Rare Soh Academy, Sept. 11, 1849, The Indian Ad- 
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during this period is gained from the following letter written under 
date of August 20, 1855: 

Dear Sir: It affords me great pleasure to lay before you and the 
general government the condition of our academy and station for the 
past year. Pleasure, for a gradual improvement among our pupils 
and the people under our charge is perceptible from year to year, 
but more especially the past. Indeed it remains no longer an un- 
solved question but that the aborigines of our country, with proper 
management, can be elevated high in the scale of civilization and 
moral intelligence. 

Since my last report, no material change has taken place in our 
mission affairs. The mission family consists of myself, wife, and Miss 
Tabitha Chenowith, Our school and mission affairs have been carried 
on by us three, assisted a short time by a young man. I acted the 
part of superintendent, principal, teacher, and farmer. 

During part of the winter our school was vacated for the purpose 
of repairing our buildings. One large building was re-covered. We are 
now having new chimneys built for two of our buildings, We contem- 
plate building a new house for the use of teachers and other laborers. 

The average number of pupils in attendance was forty-three, who 
were fed and clothed, and four day scholars. All the pupils, with 
one or two exceptions, made commendable progress in literature. The 
books studied were as follows: McGuffey’s First, Second, Third and 
Fourth Readers; Webster’s and Fowle’s spelling books; philosophy, 
Smith’s arithmetic; English grammar; elementary algebra and geog- 
raphy, writing and composition. 

_ During a part of each day all the pupils labored on the farm. We 
raised about three hundred bushels of wheat, all of which was cut 
and threshed by the pupils. We planted about sixty-five acres of corn, 
which we think will yield, at the lowest calculation, fourteen hundred 
bushels. The oat crop was almost an entire failure. 

Besides my labors at the academy, I have tried to impart religious 
instruction to the people around. As the fruit of my labor in this 
sphere, I have baptized thirty-six, on a profession of their faith in 
Christ, and have constituted one church. Our meetings are unusually 
well attended, and perfect order prevails. 

Our mission affairs in the nation have been transferred from the 
American Indian Mission Association to the Domestic Board of the 
Southern Baptist Conventoin, located at Marion, Alabama. As soon 
as the domestic board can arrange the transfer, it will pay off all 
past debts, and send a sufficient number of laborers to conduct the 
affairs of the institution. 

I cannot say that I believe that the present school system adopted 
in the nation is the best, but as considerable money has been expended 
in the erection of buildings, &c, it may not be better to advise any 
change in what: has been done. But should the national government 
establish other schools, I would certainly advise the nation to make 
a change for the better, especially as this is an age of improvement. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

General D. H. Cooper, A. G. Moffat, Superintendent. 

Agent for the Choctaw Indian Nation.9 
Later that year Armstrong Academy was turned over to the Cum- 

berland Presbyterian Board of Foreign and Domestic Missions, under 


whose auspices it was conducted until the outbreak of war in 1861.1° 


9 Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs (Washington, 1855), 164-165. 

10 Joseph B. Thoburn and Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma A History of the State 
and Its People (New York, 1929), I, 214. For the subsequent history of this in- 
teresting academy see Morrison, Military Camps and Posts in Oklahoma (Oklahoma 
City, 1936), 134-135. 
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LEROY LONG—TEACHER OF MEDICINE 
By Basil A. Hayes 


CHAPTER 7 


Political and medical society activities were mere side issues, 
however, with the young Dr. Long. His real great passion, first 
and last, was the acquisition of knowledge and the development of 
ability along the line of his chosen profession. As has been pointed 
out, surgery was just beginning to be developed by the medical 
professions of Europe and America. During the few short months 
when he was Demonstrator in Genito-Urinary Diseases at the Louis- 
ville Medical College and when he was officing with Dr. Kelly and 
beginning to get a start, he was not content to loaf. He put m 
his spare time studying bacteriology in a laboratory which had just 
been established in the medical school. This brought him into close 
contact with the work of Pasteur and Lister, and those who have 
known him well realize that Pasteur was enshrined in his heart as 
one of the world’s greatest benefactors. Twelve years before Dr. 
Long’s graduation, Lister had conceived the idea that germs were 
the cause of putrefaction and suppuration in wounds. He had 
read a paper outlining his theory before the Royal Society at Edin- 
burgh, and in this paper he began a new science named by the 
president of that society ‘‘Microscopie Horticulture.’’ Lister had 
gone on with his experiments, proving that by use of various anti- 
septics he could prevent suppuration in wounds, but until 1890 the 
process of surgery was so cumbersome as to make it impractical in 
most operating rooms; and in 1896, the very year Dr. Long settled 
in Caddo, made the following statement: 

: “Hence, I was lead to conclude that it was the grosser forms of septic 
mischief rather than microbes in the attenuated form in which they exist 
in the atmosphere that we have to dread in surgical practice, * * * * Nine 
years later, however, * * * * IT was able to bring forward what was I be- 
lieve absolute demonstration of the harmlessness of the atmospheric dust 
in surgical operations. This conclusion has been justified by subsequent 
experience. The irritation of the wound by antiseptic irrigation and wash- 
ing may, therefore, now be avoided and nature left quite undisturbed to 


carry out her best methods of repair.” 

From this time forth the practice of surgery proceeded by leaps 
and bounds. Hospitals began to observe aseptic technique. Doctors 
began to equip themselves to do such necessary anatomical opening 
and closing as might be called for to rid their patients of various 
dread diseases, particularly in the abdomen. Aseptic dressings and 
suture materials began to be produced and put up in packages 
which could be relied upon to be sterile at the time they were needed. 
About this time the names of John B. Murphy of Northwestern 
University, George Crile of Cleveland, Howard Kelly of Baltimore, 
Ochsner of Chicago, and other great American master surgeons be- 
gan to be broadcast across the length and breadth of the United 
States. The people began to wake up to the wonders which could 
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be done by competent hands and slowly lost their sense of horror 
at hospitals. Medical men in all parts of the United States aspired 
to be surgeons. Perhaps the best known name of this kind in the 
southwest was Jabez Jackson, of Kansas City, who was an old visi- 
tor to Indian Territory and Oklahoma Territory. Not only was he 
a visitor but he had become an actual member of the Indian Terri- 
tory Medical Association, reading papers before it and taking part 
in the discussion with members of this body. Binnie and Frick, of 
Kansas City, likewise traveled through the territories a great deal 
and were well known to the men practicing in Oklahoma. A. B. 
Bernays, of St. Louis, had done the first abdominal surgery west 
of the Mississippi in St. Louis in 1894, and the news spread through- 
out channels of communication until the people of Indian Territory 
became desirous of the possibilities of its healing efficiency. 


To a trained anatomist like Dr. Long, this was the beginning 
of a great challenge. He made frequent pilgrimages to St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and Chicago, visiting the clinics of all well known 
doctors. In this way he not only met but became intimate with 
Murphy and Ochsner. He had done emergency surgery in North 
Carolina, such as strangulated hernias, and the minor operations 
which he had done early in his career in Caddo, without proper 
help or assistance, had slowly ripened his judgment and skill until 
now he was ready for the next great advance. His brother, Dr. 
Tom Long, had entered the medical school in New Orleans in 1897, 
and at the end of one year came to Caddo for a vacation. It was 
the custom at this time for students to practice between their years 
of training, and Dr. LeRoy Long found a location for his brother 
in Bennington, a small village near Caddo, where if he got into 
trouble he could call for help; and at the same time when Dr. Long 
needed assistance, he could use his brother. This encouraged him 
to attempt more surgery than the average general practitioner was 
able to do at that time. By reason of this and his frequent visits 
to clinics as well as his habit of reading medical literature during 
all of his spare time, he stood in the front rank of those who were 
prepared to do surgery as the specialty developed. In keeping with 
this desire for association with leading men of his profession, he 
was an original member of the ‘‘Tri-State Medical Association,”’ 
a group of men from Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma, who met 
yearly and listened to scientific programs of unusual merit. 


Dr. Fulton tells of an occasion in 1906 or 1907, when he and 
Dr. Long took their wives with them to Chicago and attended clinics. 
During the first two weeks Dr. Fulton made no notes of the lec- 
tures and one day in a casual conversation with Dr. Long, he re- 
marked that he wished he had done so. Dr. Long replied that if 
he would get paper and pencil, he would give them to him from 
memory. Dr. Fulton eagerly got his paper and_ pencil, and Dr. 
Long dictated to him a transcript of the work which they had seen 
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for the past few weeks. Dr. Fulton has those notes today, and the 
detail which is contained in them is amazing. An example follows: 


“Tuberculosis of _ Knee—Murphy. 

Patient had treatment of two percent Formalin solution but tissues 
broke down and nothing farther along this line can be done. 

Operation: The patella sawed into capsule, cartilages and all soft 
tissues removed. The patella wired together and wound closed after re- 
moval of much diseased tissue. 

Drainage: Put in after entire field was mopped over with pure car- 
bolic acid and again mopped over thoroughly for one minute with alcohol. 
The patella is wired with bronzed wire. Posterior splint with adhesive 
straps to hold foot into position. After forty-eight hours put on Buck’s 
Extension. The great trouble is hemorrhage. Give six drops of adrenalin 
and repeat if necessary. As soon as wound is healed, begin x-ray. Ex- 
pect ankylosis of joint. After one or one and one-half years will break 
up ankylosis and do an osseous flap operation. Later it is found that 
there was no tubercle bacilli but that it was a mixed infection. Think 
tuberculosis has disappeared. The above flap should be described. as 
arthroplastic operation, consists of interposing fascia and fat between the 
joint surfaces and done after one and one-half to two and one-half years 
after bony union.” 

“Injury to Skull—Murphy. 

Slow pulse. Indicates fracture of base. If below 40, almost certain 
to have fracture of base. Have seen pulse of 18 in fracture of base of 
brain. In case of hemorrhage from middle meningeal artery ligate at 
once with temporary number four catgut. Not tight enough to cause clot 
in artery but just tight enough to stop bleeding. Remove as soon as you 
trephine. Keep patient in bed (recumbent position) with head injury for 
six weeks. Getting tp early contribute to epilepsy. All fractures at base 
do not die. Have known case of epilepsy twenty-two years after fracture 


ee a Treatment of all head injuries not operable is rest and ice cap 
o head.” 


There is page after page of this sort of thing; each title dis- 


cussed in a brief and pungent paragraph, giving the essential fea- 
tures of the lecture. 


A partial list of other clinics given by Murphy, Ryerson, Ochs- 
ner, and others, described from memory in the same accurate way 
as these two examples, is as follows: 


The use of Gibney dressing for sprained ankle—Murphy. 
Tuberculous foci of condyle of femur—Ryerson 
Tuberculosis of the prostate gland—aA. J. Ochsner 
Appendicitis sinus after operation—Ochsner. ; 
Tuberculosis of glands, Submaxillary—Ochsner. 
delat a a young man—Murphy. 

raumatic synovitis of Sh int— 
Fae Seve antes Shoulder Joint—Murphy. 
alee on Rib—Murphy. 

uberculosis of Skin Uleer— x ini 
Keloid Following Barnette ot 
Hydrops of Knee joint—Murphy. 
Angioma of Wrist—Murphy. 
Mastitis—Murphy. 


How many men would be able to carry two weeks of lectures 


of scientific information in their h : 4 
them to another man? r heads, then sit down and dictate 
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In McAlester, for the first time, he had the advantage of a 
hospital in which to work. This was the All Saints Hospital, an 
Episcopal institution, and here he was able to develop his own ideas 
of technique and management of patients. When he moved to Mc- 
Alester, he had merely intended to continue his work as a general 
doctor, but slowly as his surgical ability was demonstrated, he did 
more and more of this and finally had to drop general work alto- 
gether because his surgical practice was so heavy that he had no 
time for making calls. Due to his keen interest in all forms of re- 
search, his constant searching of literature, and his fanatical desire 
to relieve his patients of suffering as much as possible, he began 
very early to seek ways and means for relieving patients of post- 
operative distention of the intestine. Early in his career it appealed 
to him as unphysiological to irritate the intestinal tract of a patient 
by means of a severe cathartic just before opening him up on the 
operating table. When he saw case after case of abdominal dis- 
tention after operations, he became convinced that not only the pre- 
operative cathartic but the post-operative cathartic should be left 
off. Being very slow and deliberate in his reasoning, he took plenty 
of time to prove to himself the correctness of his belief before ex- 
pressing his views to others. Meanwhile his own patients in Mc- 
Alester were enjoying the benefits of surgery without undergoing 
the suffering of gas pains, which all other patients were suffering 
after operations. Finally along about 1910, he read a paper on 
this subject at the Tri-State Medical Association, and was violently 
disagreed with by the leading surgeons who heard him. Jabez Jack- 
son was particularly opposed but two years later came to McAlester, 
looked him up, and said, ‘‘I have made this trip to apologize to 
you. I thought you were a fool, but I eventually tried your plan 
and proved to myself that you were right.”’ 


This plan was instituted among Dr. Long’s patients in McAles- 
ter in 1910 and 1911. He was the first surgeon in America to 
withhold pre-operative and post-operative cathartics. All others 
were giving a preliminary cathartic the day before operation and 
were giving another three days after operation, and they continued 
to do this until 1920 or thereabouts. Today in practically every 
hospital in America, pre and post-operative catharsis is unknown. 
The logical outgrowth of this view is the withholding of cracked 
ice and cold water during the first two or three post-operative days. 
It also is the idea of LeRoy Long. 

It is interesting to read in Dr. Long’s own words how his mind 
reached the conclusion that cathartics should be omitted in surgery. 
This is from the Chairman’s address, Section on Surgery, May 15, 
1918, Oklahoma State Medical Association, Tulsa. 

“T have called attention to the dangerous use of cathartics in appen- 
dicitis because that is a common—almost a daily sin that is being com- 


mitted. Appendicitis being by far the most frequent acute abdominal con- 
dition beginning with pain, the greater number of disasters following the 
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giving of cathartics occur in connection with that disease; but I have 
seen the same thing in connection with a perforation of a gastric duo- 
denal ulcer, in connection with an emypema of the gallbladder, in connec- 
tion with intestinal obstruction, in connection even with ruptured extra- 
uterine pregnancy. There is another traditional and time honored pro- 
cedure to which even some surgeons continue to bow down as if it were 
a mystic God to be worshiped, and that is the routine administration of 
cathartics after operations in the abdomen, They are especially anxious 
that this be done if there is a prolonged post-operative nausea, tympany, 
or abdominal distress; and as a result we too often see cases of over- 
looked acute dilation of the stomach, post-operative ileus, and only too 
frequently, death. 


This fetich of giving a cathartic after operations is one before which 
all of us have at one time or another bowed down, and I must confess 
that it took me a long time to get away from it. It took a long time 
because it seemed that a departure from it would be an iconoclastic pro- 
cedure fraught with some risk since many of our great clinicians carried 
it out as a routine procedure. I recall that on one occasion while attend- 
ing the clinic of one of the widely known gynecological surgeons in an 
eastern city, I asked him about his practice in connection with cathartics 
after operations. He replied that patients operated upon in the morning 
were started on half grain doses of calomel hourly at midnight. 


Just before this time I had the misfortune of having a case of post- 
operative ileus. I operated for the ileus and to my great joy, the patient 
recovered; that is, she recovered so far as saving her life was concerned; 
but she recovered with a crippled abdomen that will be an ever present 
menace for the remainder of her days. However, I felt so elated over 
my success that I reported the case at a medical meeting, calling at- 
tention especially to the technique employed. Sometimes afterwards in 
a moment of mature and honest reflection, I wondered how much the 
routine post-operative cathartic might have had to do with the produc- 
tion of the ileus. Thereafter, tentatively, at first, I began to drift away 
from this false fetich at whose shrine I had been trying to find a place 
to worship with the numerous throng always found before it. As I 
gradually learned the value of gastric lavage, of the colon tube for gas, 
of the hypodermatic use of small doses of morphine as necessary to keep 
the patient comfortable, of forgetting about the bowels moving for sev- 
eral days and then if necessary, a low enema of a few ounces of glycerine 
with enough warm water to make a pint—never over a pint—as I learned 
these things I renounced my allegiance to the foolish tradition of post- 
operative catharsis, Years have come and gone since that time but not- 
withstanding the considerable increase in the volume of my work, I have 
not had to record a single case of post-operative ileus nor have I had 
any reason to feel otherwise and am sincerely thankful that I have totally 


pee uecage the procedure which I am convinced is fallacious and danger- 


Finally in November, 1922, he contributed an article to ‘‘Sur- 
gery, Gynecology, and Obstetrics’? entitled ‘“‘Harmful Use of Ca- 
tharties After Abdominal Operations,’’ in which he reviewed the 
evidence for and against the use of ecatharties and presented over- 
whelming reasons why they should not be used. In this contribu- 
tion he stated that for eleven years he had not used them and that 
he had not seen a case of post-operative ileus in all that time in his 
own work. For eleven years he allowed his judgment to ripen and 
his proofs to pile up before placing it before the entire world and 
putting it down as a settled teaching of surgery! This is character- 
istic of the conservatism of the man. Many other minor ideas of 
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his have been adopted by leading surgeons, such as large, heavy ab- 
dominal dressings which splint the abdomen and decrease the amount 
of morphine necessary for post-operative comfort. One of his guid- 
ing principles as a surgeon was that patients are entitled to be as 
comfortable and free from pain as possible while going through the 
ordeal of an operation. 


Perhaps one of the finest things about the life of Dr. Long 
was his unexampled presence in the sick room. Twice every day 
and oftener if necessary, he made rounds, seeing each and every 
patient without fail and giving them an opportunity to describe 
their suffering to him personally. Being very methodical, he carried 
their names in a little booklet and always before leaving the hos- 
pital, he took the book out and checked down the list of names, 
being certain that he had overlooked no one. Never did he enter 
a sick room with a hurried manner and never did he fail to take 
ample time to make a complete examination of the patient as well 
as of the record made by the nurse during the time he was not there. 
It was his usual custom to first go to the nurse’s desk, get out 
the patient’s chart, and take it with him into the sick room. Here 
he would carefully look over the record, including the nurse’s notes, 
the laboratory sheets, temperature chart, as well as the record of 
diet, elimination, and medication. Having satisfied himself about 
all these details, he queried the patient as to any particulars which 
seemed important. He then slowly and methodically made a com- 
plete examination, giving the patient ample opportunity to talk and 
listening gravely and attentively to everything which was said. This 
done, he took care of the wound or if it was not a surgical case, 
he wrote fresh orders, explained to the patient that he was making 
certain changes, bade him good day and departed. During all this 
time his gentle, kindly face expressed the utmost sympathy and 
concern for the patient, thereby impressing the latter with the fact 
that his case was being handled by a man in whom he could have 
- implicit faith and confidence. Never did he allow office appoint- 
ments or other calls to make him hurry away from these rounds. 
In modern times one often hears patients complain that they never 
see their doctor more than a moment after he operates upon them. 
Such was not the case with Dr. LeRoy Long, and the patient who 
once was taken care of by him remained so completely his friend 
that ever after he was difficult to satisfy with any other physi- 
cian or surgeon. 


Not only did Dr. Long handle his patients in this manner, but 
he taught every student who came under his influence to follow 
the same methods with the result that his teaching is written large 
on the lives of the people of Oklahoma through the men who are 
now treating them. 


Meanwhile his zeal for knowledge had continued unabated and 
in company with a number of other leading surgeons of America, 
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he had gone to Europe in 1913, where he had visited. clinics In 
Paris, Brussels, Berlin, and London under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor DeGormo, of New York City. Thus he became well acquainted 
with nationally known and even internationally known figures ; and 
as ever, with each new addition to his knowledge, his horizon widened 
and his grasp of the practice of medicine and surgery were ever 
surer and more certain. What better training could a man have 
to take the leadership of a medical school in the forming? While 
he was doing this, the baby school was being formed in the western 
part of the state. 


CHAPTER 8 


Thus far we have been concerned with Indian Territory and 
the career of LeRoy Long as he practiced medicine at Caddo and 
McAlester. All this time, however, things were happening in the 
unsettled lands to the west of Indian Territory, and which were 
known as Oklahoma Territory. This country was opened to settle- 
ment on April 21, 1889, and along with the settlers came doctors 
of various kinds. About one year later a meeting was held in Guth- 
rie for the purpose of organizing a Territorial Medical Association. 
The effort was unsuccessful and another was held in Edmond for 
the same purpose, but it likewise failed. Meanwhile three local so- 
cieties had been organized and were functioning, one in Guthrie, 
one in Oklahoma City, and one in El Reno. Notwithstanding this, 
the Oklahoma Medical Journal was begun in January, 1893 at Guth- 
rie by Drs. E. O. Barker, H. P. Halsted, and Joseph Pinquard. In 
March of that year, it published the following editorial: 

“Is it not about time for the doctors of this Territory to organize a 
Territorial Medical Society? Every state and territory except Oklahoma 
has a successful medical society, and Oklahoma with three hundred or 
more physicians without a territorial society is behind the times. We 
as practitioners, if we hope to keep to the front and alive to the ad- 


vance of medical science, must have a place where we can meet and 
exchange ideas and form more friendly and closer relations. 


The Journal wishes to propound the following questions, and upon the 
answers will depend the organization of a Territorial Medical Society. 


Question 1, Doctor, are you willing to lend your presence and what 


other assistance you can to the organization of a Terri- 
torial Medical Society? 
What place, in your opinion, would be the most satisfac- 
tory for the physicians to meet for organization? 
In your opinion, what date would be most acceptable to 
the profession? 
If sufficient answers are received, showin 

; F g a desire on the part of 

the doctors of the Territory for an organization, we will issue a call 


through the Journal, at a time and lace indi 
ge pane estan p icated by the answers to the 


We hope that each doctor 
card immediately.” 


Evidently the appeal was successful and arous 7 
; é ed a good respons 
for in the next issue we find the following : : Seal 


Question 2. 


Question 3. 


will take sufficient interest to drop us a 
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“Territorial Call of Physicians” 


“The physicians of Oklahoma Territory will meet in Oklahoma City, 
on May 9, 1893, for the purpose of organizing a Territorial Medical So- 
ciety. The answers to the questions in the last months Journal in ref- 
erence to a territorial organization have been sufficient in number to 
make it advisable; a large number of physicians having responded with 
their approval of such a movement, 


From the answers received, we find that the most suitable place is 
Oklahoma City, and the time May 9th. 


In order to expedite business when we do meet, we will make the 
hour 3:30 P. M. at the Grand Avenue Hotel.” 

Accordingly, on the date specified, a group of doctors met in 
the commercial clubrooms of the Grand Avenue Hotel and organized 
themselves into the Oklahoma Territorial Medical Association. The 
meeting was called to order by Dr. W. R. Thompson, of Oklahoma 
City, and Dr. E. O. Barker, of Guthrie, was elected temporary Chair- 
man. A committee of five on permanent organization was appointed 
by the Chair, consisting of Dr. C. A. Cravens, of Oklahoma City, 
Dr. J. A. Overstreet, of Kingfisher, Dr. W. B. Camp, of Tecumseh, 
Dr. N. W. Mayginnes, of Stillwater, and Dr. H. B. Halsted, of 
Guthrie. 


The meeting then elected Dr. Delos Walker, of Oklahoma City, 
president of the new association. The committee on Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws recommended the adoption of the constitution 
and by-laws of the Indian Territory Medical Society with the fol- 
lowing changes; viz., the dues one dollar per year instead of two 
dollars per year. A scientific program was then heard and the 
meeting adjourned to convene again November 2nd and 38rd, 1893 
at El Reno. Meetings were then held semi-annually in Oklahoma 
City, Guthrie, El] Reno, Norman, and Shawnee, until 1904, at which 
time the Association was reorganized along the lines laid down by 
the American Medical Association; and six months later it was de- 
cided to dispense with the fall meeting and merely have one annual 
meeting in the month of May. The following men were the charter 
members : 


W. H. Clutter, Oklahoma City; J. M. Carson, El Reno; W. H. 
Snow, Norman; E. J. Trader, Council Grove; N. W. Mayginnes, 
Stillwater; DeLos Walker, Oklaohma City; J. R. McElvain, Okla- 
homa City; T. A. Cravens, Oklahoma City; J. A. Hatchett, EH] Reno; 
H. P. Halstead, Guthrie; B. L. Applewhite, Tecumseh; S. M. Barnes, 
Stillwater; W. McKay Dougan, Perry; A. A. Davis, EH. Reno; J. A. 
Overstreet, Kingfisher; J. E. Fenlon, Norman; J. M. Still, Noble; 
C. D. Arnold, El Reno; A. H. Jackson, El Reno; C. B. Bradford, 
Oklahoma City; J. A. Ryan, Oklahoma City; E. O. Barker, Guthrie. 

This Association continued to meet regularly until the year 1906, 
at which time it merged with the Indian Territory Medical <Asso- 
ciation to make one Oklahoma State Medical Association after state- 
hood. 
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Meanwhile the men who were living inside Oklahoma City had 
visions of a medical school, both for the purpose of providing a 
place for the sons and daughters of Oklahomans to attend school as 
well as to enhance their own glory. Inasmuch as medical education 
was in a state of restricted freedom, there was nothing to prevent 
any group of doctors from uniting themselves and beginning a school, 
however small it might be. Medical education in North America 
had been slowly developing from colonial days, at which time physi- 
cians were usually clergymen for whom medicine was a companion 
profession. For more than a century and a half, there was no unl- 
versity north of Mexico City in which medicine was taught, but in 
1800 there were five medical schools in the United States. They 
were as follows: 

Medical Department of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Columbia College. 

Harvard University. 

Dartmouth College. 

Translvania College. 


By 1860 these had increased to sixty-six in number, twenty of which 
disappeared during the Civil War. 

The American Medical Association was first called together in 
1846 and again in 1847, at which time it adopted the name it now 
carries. While it was first called together to advance the standards 
of medical education, nothing was done about it for many years; 
and the degree of doctor of medicine was granted by medical so- 

cieties, who set up certain standards of preceptor training and ex- 
' amination for membership. In 1891 the Association of American 
Medical Colleges was organized. Harvard University increased the 
length of its medical course to four years during the following year, 
and in 1893 Johns Hopkins Medical School was founded. The Amer- 
ican Medical Association published statistics on the medical school 
situation in 1900, and four years later created a permanent Council 
on Medical Education. In Oklahoma Territory and Indian Terri- 
tory during these years, there was little control over the practice 
of medicine. The right to practice was given into the hands of 
the secretary of the Territorial Board of Health. This secretary 
was appointed by the Governor of the Territory, who in turn was 
appointed by the President of the United States. Under such an 
arrangement political influence was naturally very strong and ordi- 
narily the secretary of the Territorial Board of Health required no 
examination of those seeking to practice medicine or surgery nor 
did he even require a diploma from a recognized school of medicine. 
It is natural, therefore, that under such conditions medical men who 
attempted to uphold standards of practice were quite disturbed and 
made an honest endeavor to bring about laws for the protection of 
the public. 

In spite of all this, however, the demand for doctors was great 
and the need was acute. In May, 1901, the Northern and Southern 
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Methodist Churches of Oklahoma county united and_ established 
Epworth University in Oklahoma City. Its first president was Rev- 
erend R. B. McSwain, and it began operations immediately in all 
academic subjects. It was even ambitious enough to establish a 
college of medicine, electing as members of the faculty Dr. A. K. 
West, Dr. H. Coulter Todd, Dr. Lea A. Riely, Dr. U. L. Russell, 
Dr. F’. C. Hoops, Dr. J. A. Ryan, and Dr. W. J. Jolly. These mem- 
bers were chosen on July 6, 1904, and were instructed to begin 
functioning as a medical school regardless of equipment or appa- 
ratus. Dr. A. K. West was Dean and Dr. H. Coulter Todd was 
Secretary. 


They opened school on September 7, 1904 with three students, 
and continued to operate until they merged with the University of 
Oklahoma. Not one of the three original students ever obtained a 
degree in medicine. The members of the faculty had no hospital 
to work in and used their private patients as teaching material. 
On paper it looked good, and the curriculum of the school reached 
a total of almost four thousand hours, requiring a four years’ course. 
In its catalogue it said: 

“The efficiency of its work is evidenced by its membership in the 
Southern Association of Medical Colleges.” 

By the second year, the faculty had increased to twenty men. 
The Out-Patient Department was on Reno Street between Hudson 
and Harvey Avenues. <A civic minded woman named Kate Barnard 
assisted in the care of this clinic and when a patient came in, would 
call one of the faculty members to come down and take care of him. 


In 1907 the College of Medicine separated itself from Epworth 
University. A corporation was organized, consisting of twenty-one 
stockholders, each of whom paid in one thousand dollars. With this 
money the Angelo Hotel, on the northwest corner of Sixth and Broad- 
way, was purchased and equipped for the medical school. No salary 
was paid to the teachers, and all money from tuition was put into 
squipment. Each year the school became better equipped and fur- 
nished, and during the third year its faculty had grown to twenty- 
four men. The next year there were thirty teachers and during 
he following year the number rose to thirty-nine. 

Meanwhile the University of Oklahoma, which had been founded 
n 1890, was conducting courses in chemistry, histology, anatomy, 
ind embryology and calling them premedical courses. The number 
f these courses slowly increased, and in 1900 the President of the 
Jniversity recommended to the Board of Regents that these courses 
9e known definitely as a group; that a school of medicine be estab- 
ished; and that Dr. L. N. Upjohn, a physician, be appointed as 
1ead of the premedical department, Director of Physical Culture, 
ind Professor of Anatomy, at a salary of one thousand dollars a 
rear. These recommendations were adopted. Six years later Dr. 
Roy Pilson Stoops, a local practicing physician, was made Acting 
Jean. <A sub-department of Pathology and Bacteriology was estab- 
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lished in the Department of Botany. In 1908, Dr. Charles Sharpe 
Bobo, another practicing physician, was made Dean of the School. 
Along with him was Dr. Walter L. Capshaw, Professor of Anatomy, 
and Dr. L. A. Turley, Professor of Pathology and Bacteriology, to 
which was added histology and physiology. Dr. Turley was at this 
time the only full time member of the faculty of the School of Med- 
icine and acted as assistant dean. Through his efforts a depart- 
ment of physiology was established in 1908, bacteriology in 1912, 
histology and embryology in 1920, biochemistry and pharmacology 
in 1924. 


In 1909 the school was inspected by the Council on Medical 
Education of the American Medical Association, the inspection being 
made by Dr. Abraham Flexner. His report stated: 

“Because of the requirements for admission, the faculty, the facilities 
for carrying on study, and the courses included in the curriculum, I rec- 
ommend that the Medical School of the University of Oklahoma be given 
aerating, (Of . Ac. 

During the summer of 1910, the burden of running the College 
of Medicine at Oklahoma City became too great for its faculty mem- 
bers; and a committee of the faculty, composed of Drs. Buxton, 
West, and Todd was sent to the authorities of the University of 
Oklahoma to ascertain if the University would take over the College 
of Medicine and make it a part of the University. The Board of 
Regents looked favorably on the proposition and entered an agree- 
ment with the authorities of the Epworth University College of 
Medicine, which agreement was as follows: 

ue That the University of Oklahoma would accept students of the Ep- 
worth University without question as to their admission, requirements 
or previous work and allow these students to proceed with their medical 


education from the point where the records of the Epworth University 
showed that they had arrived. 


2, That the University of Oklahoma issue to all graduates of Epworth 


University College of Medicine a diploma and a degree of doctor of medi- 
cine. 


3. That in consideration of the above pledge on the part of the Board 
of Regents of the University of Oklahoma, the Epworth College agreed 
to discontinue the medical school and all instruction in medical subjects; 
but that the stockholders of Epworth College retain all property belong- 


ing to it, 

_ This agreement was approved by the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and Hosiptals and the Association of American Colleges, and 
established the last two clinical years of the medical school of the 
University of Oklahoma. The University of Oklahoma received 
forty-seven students in the various years of the medical course but 
no buildings, laboratories, clinics, or supplies. The Epworth Col- 
lege ceased giving medical instruction, and the University of Okla- 
homa assumed the moral obligation of the Epworth School. In 
carrying out this agreement, it became necessary that the office 
of Dean be moved to Oklahoma City. At the same time the school 
was given a “‘B’’ rating because of its weakness in clinical facilities. 

(To be continued) 
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MINUTES OF THE 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
of the 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


January 28, 1943 


The annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society convened in the Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, January 
28, 1943, with Judge Robert L. Williams, President, presiding. 

The roll call showed the following members present: Judge Robert L. Williams, 
Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Hon. 
George L. Bowman, Dr. E. E. Dale, Hon. Thomas J. Harrison, Judge Robert A. 
Hefner, Mrs. Frank Korn, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Hon. J. B. Milam, Mr. H. L. Muld- 
row, Juge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Williams and James W. Moffitt, the Secretary. 
: Hon. George L. Bowman discussed the matter of holding the annual meeting 
at Kingfisher, and moved that we dispense with the annual meeting this year on 
account of gas and rubber restrictions, which was set to be held at Kingfisher in 
May of this year. The motion was seconded and carried and the Board expressed 
regret to the people of Kingfisher that the war condition made it necessary for 
this action to be taken. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the special meeting of the Board held at 
Tulsa, January 4, 1943, and there being no objection the minutes stood approved 
as read. 

Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that all absentees be excused on account of 
the inclement weather. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The Secretary read the report of the election of five Board members as follows: 

In accordance with Section 2, Article 3 of the Constitution, the President and 
Secretary opened the ballots January 26, 1943, and with the Chief Clerk and 
Collector and Solicitor acting as tellers, the results were as follows: W. J. Peterson 
received 225 votes, Thomas H. Doyle received 235 votes, A. N. Leecraft received 242 
votes, Edward C. Lawson received 230 votes, Mrs. J. Garfield Buell received 205 
votes and Mrs. Edward M. Box received 134 votes. 

Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that the five receiving the highest number 
of votes be declared elected for the ensuing five year terms. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 

Hon. George L. Bowman asked to be excused from further attendance at this 
meeting as he had an important committee meeting awaiting him in the legislature, 
which request was granted. 

The Secretary reported the gift of two quilts for the museum, a memorial quilt 
from the Stonewall Chapter of the United Daughters of the Confederacy containing 
the names of relatives of the members in World War II; and a victory quilt made 
by the Ladies Auxiliary of the Veterans of Foreign Wars Post No. 1857, each 
with a request that these quilts be framed. The President offered to furnish 
walnut lumber, if same which he had met specifications, for the frames if the 
Society would pay the transportation charges. 

Hon. J. B. Milam moved that the Society pay the transportation charges on 
this lumber from the private funds of the Society. Motion was seconded and 
Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Vice President, put the motion which carried. 

The Secretary stated that the Ancel Earp & Company had presented the notice 
of the premium due on the bond of the Treasurer of the Society in the sum of 
$15.00. 

Mrs. Frank Korn moved that the premium on this bond in the sum of $15.00 
be paid out of the private funds of the Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 
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udge Robert L. Williams presented to the Society for the archives the fol- 
aac ous which had been secured through the efforts of Hon. Paul Walker 
and Judge J. W. Madden both of Washington, D. C.: 

A volume containing the records of the Court of Claims, No. 21,139 in the 
case of the Delaware Indians vs. the Cherokee Nation and the appendix to the 
records in said case in the United States Supreme Court October 3, 1899; No. 
337 United States vs. the Choctaw Nation et al. No. 338 Wichita Band et al. 
vs. United States et al. No. 339 Choctaw Nation et al. vs. United States et al. the 
attorneys being J. M. Wilson, George T. Barnes for the Choctaws and H. E. Payne 
for the Chickasaws. Also Congressional No. 17641, in the Court of Claims of the 
United States, the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations vs. The United States, the 
attorneys being Harry W. Blair, Assistant Attorney General, George T. Stormont 
and Wilfred Hearn. Also same number in the Court of Claims of the United 
States—The Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations vs. The United States of America, 
the attorneys being Carl McFarland, Assistant Attorney General, George Stormont 
and Wilfred Hearn. Another in the Court of Claims of the United States of 
America, petition filed July 8, 1931, and the Congressional No. 17641 The Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nation, a brief and request on behalf of the Choctaw Nation. 

Mrs. Frank Korn moved that Hon. Paul Walker and Judge J. W. Madden be 
thanked for this contribution to our library. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mrs. Blanche Lucas moved that the Board extend its thanks to the ‘89ers 
Association for the co-operation they have given us in preserving the history of 
the State. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The question of accepting gifts of clothing, etc. for the museum was discussed, 
and Judge Baxter Taylor moved that a committee of three be appointed to consider 
these requests and. make recommendations to the Board. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 

The President appointed the following committee: Judge Baxter Taylor, 
Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour and Mr. H. L. Muldrow, to serve in this capacity. 

Dr. E. E. Dale presented an autographed copy of his address on the Cheyenne- 
Arapaho Country. 

Mrs. Frank Korn moved that it be accepted and that Doctor Dale be thanked 
for this addition to the library. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore moved that the Board give Doctor Dale a memorial 
of appreciation for the books on the history of Oklahoma that he has written. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 

The President read the following list of applicants for annual membership in 
the Society: 

Elizabeth Boarman, Norman; Richard W. Burkhardt, Tulsa; Hugh W. Carden, 
Birmingham, Alabama; W. Max Chambers, Okmulgee; Boris B. Gordon, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; T. B. Hall, Pawhuska; Gen. Stonewall Jackson, Camp Gruber, Okla.; 
Mrs. O. F. Leitner, Okarche; Doris Lee Looney, Tulsa; Mrs. W. V. McClure, 
Muskogee; Mrs. Edna Porter, Tonkawa; Mrs. George Rainey, Enid; Col. Horace 
Speed, Jr., Spokane, Washington; Mrs. Ernest Sullivan, Oklahoma City; Doris 
Loraine Turner, Tulsa; Violet Willis, Pawhuska and Seth Wilson, Pawhuska. 

Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that they be accepted and received as annual 
members of the Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 

, Mr, H. L. Muldrow, chairman of the Map Committee, reported that the only 
bid received for a map case for the library was that of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, which was $895.00 for an all-glass map case 44-7/8” by 65” by 43-3/4” 
deep, with eleven shelves. 

Mrs, John R. Williams moved that this bid be accepted and the contract let 
to the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The President announced that the map committee consisting of Mr. H. L. Mul- 
drow, chairman, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour and James W. Moffitt would be con- 


ae to see that the contract with the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company was carried 
out. 
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Mrs. S. C. Wheeler and Mrs. L. P. Lawrence, sponsors of the quilt given by 
the Auxiliary of the Veterans of Foreign Wars appeared and were received and 
thanked for their quilt. 

Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that the quilts from the Stonewall Chapter of 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy and the Auxiliary of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars be accepted and that each organization be thanked for these addi- 
tions to the museum. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Thomas H. Doyle asked to be excused from further attendance at this 
meeting, which request was granted. 

Mr. H. L. Muldrow announced that he had secured for the library all of the 
Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Indian Territory, all of Oklahoma Territory 
except two and all of the State of Oklahoma up to date. 

The President announced that Governor Robert S. Kerr had presented an auto- 
graphed copy of his inaugural address for the archives. 

. H. L. Muldrow moved that it be accepted and placed in the archives 
division of the vault, and Governor Kerr be thanked for same. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 

Hon. J. B. Milam announced that Judge Robert L. Williams had secured copies 
of the joint meetings of the Bar Association of Indian Territory and Oklahoma 
Territory up to September 17, 1904, and moved that he be thanked for his con- 
tribution to the library. Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Vice President, put the motion 
which had been duly seconded, and it was carried. 

Hon. J. B. Milam presented to the Society a bound volume of the Message of 
the Principal Chief of the Cherokee Nation with declaration of the Cherokee people 
as to the causes which led them to withdraw from their connection with the United 
States, the gift of Mr. Lester Hargrett of Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. John R. Williams moved that it be accepted and Mr. Hargrett be thanked 
for this gift. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Hon. J. B. Milam presented to the Society a Cherokee banner, showing the 
seal of the Cherokee Nation. 

Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that the banner be received and that Mr. 
Milam be thanked for this contribution to the museum, and that a committee of 
one be appointed to invite the other four nations of the Civilized Tribes to present 
like banners for the museum. The motion was seconded and carried, and the 
President appointed Mrs. Jessie E. Moore to convey this request to the Choctaws, 
the Creeks, the Seminoles and the Chickasaws. y 

Mrs. Frank Korn, chairman of the committee to secure miniatures of the 
“First Ladies of Oklahoma” reported that she had secured the promise of one 
miniature. 

Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Treasurer, read her annual report and same was filed 
for preservation. 

Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Treasurer, also read her report on the Robert L. Owen 
portrait fund. ; 

The President presented Mr. Boris B. Gordon, the artist who painted the 
Robert L. Owen and the Robert L. Williams portraits. : 4 

Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that a committee of three be appointed, with 
Hon. J. B. Milam as chairman, to consider the purchase of the Robert L. Williams 
portrait. Motion was seconded and Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Vice President, put 
the motion which carried, and she appointed Mrs. Frank Korn and Judge Robert 
A. Hefner also on this committee. ; ae 

The President appointed the following advisory committee on appropriation, 
in addition to the regular committee, Mr. H. L. Muldrow, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, 
Mrs. John R. Williams. eS f 

Dr. E. E. Dale discussed the Indian material pertaining to Oklahoma, which 
is housed in the Indian Agency at Albuquerque, New Mexico. 4 

The meeting was adjourned subject to the call of the President. 

Rosert L, WitutaMs, 
James W. Morrrrt, President. 
Secretary 
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JOSEPH HUCKINS, Jr. 
1870-1933 

Joseph Huckins, Jr., born May 14, 1870 at St. Louis, Missouri, 12th 
& Olive Streets, and died August 24, 1933 at the original Huckins Home- 
stead at Effingham Falls, New Hampshire, (interment at Oklahoma City), 
was the son of Joseph Huckins, Sr. and his wife, Augusta (Stock) Huckins. 

His grandfather and grandmother were Nicholas E .and Nancy Shute 
Huckins of Effingham Falls, New Hampshire, and his father was a hotel 
man and for a time connected with the Parker House in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts and later in the hotel business at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
Washington, D. C. and then with the Planters Hotel in St. Louis and the 
Palmer House in Chicago, Illinois. 

Joseph Huckins III, son of Joseph Huckins, Jr. and his wife, Olive 
Mills Huckins, who died October 26, 1934, and was interred at Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, comprise ten generations from 1620. A Huckins ancestor 
to whom trace is made back to 1620 through Robert Huckins is Charles 
E. Huckins of the Revolutionary War for whom a monument was erected 
in Woburn, Massachusetts. 

The said Joseph Huckins, Jr. and his wife, Olive Mills Huckins, had 
two children, a son, Joseph Huckins III, who is an officer in the Military 
Service of his country in World War 2, and a daughter, Mrs. Glory Huckins 
Morris of Houston, Texas, active in U .S. O. Joseph Huckins III has 
a 17 year old daughter, Patricia. 

Joseph Huckins, Jr. was chairman of the Citizens Advisory Capitol 
Committee, created by the Oklahoma State Capitol Commission to advise 
with said Commission in the construction of said Capitol building and 
he ae the other members thereof rendered valuable service in said re- 
spect. 

At the time of his death fe was president of the Huckins Hotel Com- 
pany which at that time operated the Huckins Hotel at Oklahoma City 
and six other hotels. Starting in the hotel business at the age of 17 
years, he saw the family’s hotel enterprise expand from a 60-room hostelry 
at Texarkana, Arkansas to the Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma City, the Ven- 
dome Hotel at Knoxville, Tennessee, Huckins Hotel, Sedalia, Missouri, 
Caddo Hotel, Shreveport, Louisiana, Westbrook Hotel at Fort Worth, Texas, 
and the Kemp Hotel at Wichita Falls, Texas, the Oxford Hotel at Enid, 
Oklahoma, the Marion Hotel at Little Rock, Arkansas, the Majestic at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, the Paxton at Omaha, Nebraska, the William Len, 
eae Tennessee and the Sir Francis Drake in San Francisco, Cali- 

As his health began to fail and for that reason partially retirin 
from business activity, his brother, Marquand Huckins, pose S e the 
cae succeeded to the management of the Hotel at Oklahoma City 
ppt 8 rother, Paul G. Huckins, Vice President and Treasurer, succeeded 

e management of the remaining hotels, except the Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel which was managed by his brother, Leon Huckins. A sister, Mrs. 
Horace Carpenter of Shreveport, Louisiana, also survives. ‘ 
eganemnene ae weverces State Historical Building at Oklahoma City was 

1 e was a member of the Citizens Advisory Committee 
and ali advice and counsel in its successful construction. 
tire Aa War I he _was a member of the Oklahoma County 
tivities. ense and participated in other Domestic Defense War Ac- 

As a fine citizen, hu 


Dutta. Olichoin sband, father and brother he will be remembered. 


—R. L. Wruams. 


1Volume 5, Chronicles of Oklahoma 1 : ion Law: 
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JOHN HILL HARPER 
1857-1942 


John Hill Harper was born at Americus, Georgia, September 6, 1857. 
He departed this life on July 21, 1942. 


Shortly after his birth his parents moved to southern Alabama, where 
they lived on a farm near Evergreen, Conecuh County, until after the 
close of the Civil War. They then moved to Titus County, Texas, where 
their son, John, received all of his schooling, which would probably corre- 
spond to a high school education, Not having the opportunity of a 
college education, he studied law in the office of Judge Wm. P. McLeanl 
1836; moved with his mother to Marshall, Texas, in 1839; attended private schools 
until seventeen years of age, and graduated from the law department of the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill in 1857; admitted to the bar in 1857 and com- 
menced the practice of law at Jefferson, Marion County, Texas; member of the 
State house of representatives in 1861; resigned to enter the Confederate Army as 
a private; promoted to Captain and then Major, and served throughout the Civil 
War; again a member of the State house of representatives in 1869; was elected as 
a Democrat to the 43rd Congress (March 4, 1873—March 3, 1875) and was not 
a candidate for renomination in 1874; resumed the practice of law in Mount Pleasant, 
Titus County, Texas; member of the State Constitutional Convention in 1875; 
elected Judge of the Fifth Judicial District in 1884 and was not a candidate for 
re-election; a member of the first State Railroad Commission in 1891; resigned 
and moved to Fort Worth, Tarrant County, Texas, in 1893; resumed the practice 
of law; died in Fort Worth on March 13, 1924; interment in Mount Olivet Cemetery. 
at Mt. Pleasant, Texas. After some time spent in the study of the law 
in the offices of Judge McLean, he was admitted to the practice of law 
in the State of Texas on October 25, 1887. Shortly thereafter he removed 
to Bowie, Texas, where he opened a law office. He became attorney for 


.the Fort Worth & Denver Railway Company, which company he repre- 


sented for several years. 

While residing at Bowie, Texas, he married Miss Mattie Lee Gwaltney, 
to which union three children were born, Earl and Irvin, his sons, and 
Frieda, his daughter. 

In 1892 he removed to Belcherville, Texas, and was there engaged in 
the practice of law until 1894. 

In those days the Indian Territory just across the Red River from 
Belcherville was growing and developing. Ryan, Oklahoma, was a Fed- 
eral court town and in 1894 Harper went to Ryan, Oklahoma; was ad- 
mitted to practice in the courts of the territory and there opened a law 
office? and was there engaged in the practice of law until 1912. After 
bitter county seat fights, the county seat of Jefferson County was moved 
to Waurika, Oklahoma, and in 1912 Judge Harper, as he was now being 


1 William Pinkney McLean was born in Copiah County, Mississippi, August 9, 

2J. H. Harper (as he was carried on the rolls of the Indian Territory Bar 
association) attended a convention of the people of the Indian Territory, held at 
McAlester on February 22nd and 23rd, 1900; on the evening of the 22nd, which 
was Washington’s birthday, 1900, the Indian Territory Bar Association was or- 
ganized and he became an original member of the Indian Territory Bar Association 
and’ the records show that he remained a member until it was merged in the Okla- 
homa Bar Association at Shawnee in December, 1904. 

At the convention of the people of Indian Territory so held on February 22nd, 
adjourned over to February 23rd, 1900, a movement was set on foot to bring about 
statehood. The call for the convention having been issued on February 3, 1900, it 
met at 10:30 A. M. at McAlester on February 22, 1900. J. H. Harper was one of 
the two members from Ryan that attended the convention. The other member was 
L. T. Russell, who later removed to California. L. T. Russell, also attended the 
organization of the Indian Territory Bar Association. 
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called. moved with his family to the new county seat, where he lived 
until his death. At Waurika, Judge Harper practiced law continuously, 
with the exception of a period of four years during which he served as 
County Judge of Jefferson County, being elected to that office in 1928, 
and serving in that capacity for two terms. ; : ' 

As a practicing attorney he was especially proficient in pleading and 
practice. He was noted for his ability to preserve a record in the trial 
of cases for purposes of appeal. He was above the average in height, 
with a powerful physique, which, together with his stentorian voice, made 
him an impressive figure in the early day courts of southern Oklahoma. 

John Harper was a man of strong convictions, outspoken in his views 
and fearless in support of them. As a public official he Was capable, 
courageous and conscientious. Perhaps his salient characteristic, how- 
ever, was his unquestioned integrity. 

In addition to being admitted to practice in Texas and Oklahoma and 
in Federal district courts, he was admitted to practice in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

He is survived by his two sons, Earl Harper, manager of Hale-Halsell 
Co., McAlester, Oklahoma; Ivin Harper, engaged in the insurance business 
Waurika, Oklahoma, and his daughter, Frieda Harper, a bookkeeper in 
the United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., his 
wife having preceded him in death. 

A worthy citizen has passed away. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma —Eart Pruer. 


WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN HUNT 
1868-1942 


William Tecumseh Sherman Hunt, son of Captain Oliver Perry Hunt 
and his wife, Eliza J. (McDowell) Hunt, born near Tuscola, in Douglas 
County, Illinois, March 1, 1868 and died in Los Angeles, Califorina on 
November 12, 1942, where interment took place.t 

His ancestors on both the paternal and maternal sides fought on the 
side of the Colonies in the Revolutionary War, and said Oliver Perry 
Hunt was Captain of Company K, 125 Illinois Regiment on the side of 
the Union in the Civil War and was with General Sherman in his march 
to the sea. 

He was: (1) a member of the Methodist Church, (2) a life member 
of Siloam Masonic Lodge, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, (3) a member of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, (4) of the Red Men, and (5) of 
the Knights of Pythias. 


He was educated in the Public Schools of Tuscola and Lee’s Academy, 
Arcola, Illinois. 

_He came to Oklahoma County in 1892 and located on a farm west of 
Britton and for nearly a quarter of a century was active in the affairs 
of Oklahoma County, Oklahoma. He was a delegate from District 29 
comprising a part. of Oklahoma City and said county, to the Convention 
to frame a Constitution for the State of Oklahoma, being elected as a 
Democrat, and in said Convention took an active part in creating the 
Senatorial District comprised of Oklahoma and Canadian Counties and 
in forming the same territory into a judicial district, and served on the 
lie ppm ae elon Corporations; (2) Privileges and 

; eachment an ice: i 
Deb cade ee Removal from Office; and (4) Public 

. During the sessions of the Convention, on Decemb 
Miss Mamie Virginia Shelton, a native of Alabama, peti etter an ae 
and two sons survive him. To this union’ came two sons: William Shel- 
ton, born September 18, 1908 and Hal Hudson, born November 38, 1909, 


1 Oklahoma City Times, November 14, 1942, 
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and reside at the following places, respectively: 1309 Garden Street, 
Glendale, California, and 1215 Sanborn Avenue, Los Angeles, California, 
to which city their father and mother had removed from Oklahoma, their 
interest in public affairs in Oklahoma not abating. 
A fine citizen, a devoted and faithful husband and father has passed 
to the other shore, 
R. L. WititamMs. 


DAVIS HILL 
1863-1942 


Davis Hill died May 24, 1942 at the age of 78 years, 8 months and 
3 days, interment at Vinita, at which place he had lived since 1884, In 
said year he entered the Mercantile Business with his Uncle, William E. 
Little, and in 1887, having acquired his interest entered into a partner- 
ship with his father, George W. Hill and his brother, Robert L. Hill, 
under the firm name of Davis Hill and Company, which continued for 
more than fifty years, carrying on most of the time a retail business in 
hardware and clothing at Vinita and in hardware and drugs at Clare- 
more. 

On the organization of the Vinita National Bank in 1897, Davis Hill 
was elected cashier, and served in such capacity from 1897 to 1903, when 
he became manager of the Ratcliff-Sanders Wholesale Grocery Company. 
From 1905 to 1916 he was President of the Vinita National Bank. 

He assisted in the organization of the Indian Territory Telephone 
Company in 1899, and was its Treasurer until its lines were taken over 
by the Pioneer Telephone Company in 1904, when he became a director 
of the Pioneer Telephone and Telegraph Company and so continued until 
same was absorbed by the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company. 

In the early development of the shallow oil fields of the Eastern 
part of the State he participated in the organization and operation of 
several companies—among which were the Mustang Oil and Gas Com- 
pany, the Rose Oil and Gas Company, and the Shamrock Oil and Gas 
Company. 

In 1895 he established the Vinita Leader as a Democratic Newspaper 
in which he had an interest until 1903. In 1896 he was a member of the 
Democratic Executive Committee of the Indian Territory, and in that year 
as an alternate delegate attended the National Democratic Convention in 
Chicago. In 1900 he attended the National Democratic Convention at 
Kansas City as a delegate from the Cherokee Nation of Indian Territory. 

He served several terms as a member of the city council of Vinita, 
and, in 1904, was chairman of the committee responsible for the building 
of its first waterworks and sewer system. 

He also served several terms as a member of the Vinita School Board, 
and was chairman of the committee which arranged for the purchase of 
the buildings and grounds of the Worcester Academy in 1902, for the 
use of the city public schools. 

He was a member of the State Board of Education, 1915-1918, inclu- 
sive, and retired therefrom in January, 1919. During this period said 
board was ex-officio a board of Regents for the Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity at Norman, Womens College at Chickasha, Normal Schools at Ed- 
mond, Alva, Weatherford, Ada, Durant, and Tahlequah, and had super- 
vision of the Orphanages at Pryor and Helena, the Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
tute at Sulphur and school for the Blind at Muskogee, and also ex-officio 
constituted a Text Book Commission, among all of which duties his acts 
were characterized with diligence, fidelity, honesty and wisdom. 

Davis Hill was of English, Scotch-Irish, and Cherokee Indian ances- 
try, born September 21, 1863, at Lafayette, Georgia, the son of George 
W. and Rachel (Davis) Hill. His paternal grandfather, Adam Hill, emi- 
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grated from Northern Ireland to the United States soon after the close 
of the American Revolution and before 1790 and settled in Abbeville Dis- 
trict, South Carolina, His paternal grandmother, Nancy (Tourtellot) Hill, 
a daughter of Asa and Avis (Hines) Tourtellot of Pendleton District, South 
Carolina, traced her ancestory back to Roger Williams. 

His maternal grandfather, Martin Davis, a son of Daniel and Rachel 
(Martin) Davis, was a grandson of Brigadier General Joseph Martin of 
Virginia, and Susannah (Emory) Martin, of Cherokee Indian descent, a 
daughter of William Emory, and a granddaughter of Ludovic Grant, both 
early traders among the Cherokees. His maternal grandmother, Julia 
Ann (Tate) Davis, a daughter of Samuel and Mary (Griffith) Tate, was 
a granddaughter of John Tate, who emigrated from Londonderry, Ireland, 
to North Carolina in 1763. 

On November 28, 1888, Davis Hill married Frances Elizabeth Parks, 
a daughter of Thomas Jefferson and Maria Ann (Thompson) Parks, of 
Beattie’s Prairie, Cherokee Nation. Mrs. Hill, ten children, and eleven 
grandchildren survive. The children are: Rachel Hill, Vinita; Maria 
Ann (Mrs. Walter Parker), Santa Ana, California; Frances Blizabeth 
(Mrs. Frank Austin), Glendale, California; Mary Davis (Mrs. Russell 
Mayberry), Vinita; Josephine A. (Mrs. John Oliver), Knoxville, Tennessee; 
G. Robert Hill, Vinita; James J. Hill, Norman; Col. W. P. T. Hill, U. S. 
Marine Corps, New River, N. C.; John R. Hill, Vacaville, California; and 
1st Lieut. Orval H. Hill, U. S. Army Air Force, Tulsa. 

The grandchildren are: John Davis Hill, George M. Hill, Mary Louise 
Hill, and Charles Edward Hill, Norman; W. P. T. Hill, Jr., New River, 
N. C.; Dorothy Ann Parker, Santa Ana, California; Davis C. Mayberry, 
and Wahlelle Mayberry, Vinita; Frank Davis Hill, Tulsa; John Hill Oliver, 
and Francis Elizabeth Oliver, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

A fine citizen—he lived a long and exemplary life, devoted to his 
family, home and observing every reasonable requirement as to his duty 
to the public and his pioneer associates. 

R. L. Wiiitams. 


LUKE ROBERTS 
1868-1942 

Luke Roberts, born September 5, 1868, at Gainesville, Texas, son of 
Nathan J. Roberts and his wife, Mary (Huett) Roberts, died on October 
5, 1942, interment at Arlington, Texas on October 6, 1942. 

His paternal grandfather was Stephen Roberts of Ashville, North Car- 
olina, maternal grandfather, Roland Hewitt of Illinois; and maternal grand- 
mother, Mary Irvin of Arkansas, 

He was educated in the local schools at Grand Prairie, and the high 
school at Arlington, Texas and the Granbury College at Granbury, Texas. 
His vocation was that of a school teacher. He was principal of grade 
school, Goodlett, Texas 1891-1895; Superintendent school at Quanah and 
Chillicothe, Texas; Principal of Seventh Ward, Fort Worth, Texas 1897- 
1899; Superintendent of school at Altus, Oklahoma, 1899-1901; engaged 
in the Mercantile Business at Olustee, Oklahoma, 1901-1906. 

He was a delegate to the Convention to frame a constitution for the 
seek of Oklahoma from District 49 and served on the following com- 
mittees: 

Designate and fix salaries of employees. 
Mines and mining, oil and gas. 
Impeachment and removal from office. 
Insurance. 

Public health and sanitation. 

Public Printing. 

Counties and County Boundaries, 

Liquor traffic (chairman). 
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He was Postmaster at Hollis, Oklahoma, and Editor and Publisher 
of the Hollis Post Herald; and Mayor of Lovington, New Mexico; Presi- 
dent of Lovington School Board; Chairman Lovington Welfare Committee, 
and OWA Administrator for Lea County, New Mexico, and Hditor and 
Publisher of the Lovington Leader. 


He married Clara Myrth Creighton. He leaves surviving a daughter, 
Mrs. Gus C, Anders, 4316 Kenwood Court, Fort Worth, Texas. 

In 1936 he was Secretary of the Lovington Chamber of Commerce, 
continuing to 1941, and after 1936 operated a ranch near Lovington. 

He was active in the Rotary Club and Methodist Church and affiliated 
with the Democratic Party. 


Funeral services were held on Tuesday, October 6, 1942 at Fort Worth; 
interment in the Arlington Cemetery; survived by his widow, Mrs. Clara 
Myrth (Creighton) Roberts and three daughters, Mrs. M. H. Woolridge, 
Altus, Oklahoma, Mrs. HE. D. Vaden, Dallas, Texas and Mrs. Gus Anders, 
Fort Worth, Texas and a son, Paul Roberts, San Antonio, Texas and 
five grandchildren. 

R. L. Witutams. 


—————0 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The historian’s task is to present every phase of life in its 
proper proportions. Human faculties have not hitherto been able 
to meet the requirement. The religious field, in particular, has been 
neglected. The local church records offer rich sources for topical 
research, both historical and sociological, especially well adapted for 
university dissertations. The church and board minutes reveal the 
historical background without which the present significance of the 
church is incomprehensible. To this the picture of the material 
growth as portrayed in the financial reports will be an excellent 
complement. The sociologist will find in the church register a mine 
of information regarding the church population without which any 
social analysis will be inadequate. The records of the auxiliary 
organizations will tell him how the church is meeting important 
social obligations. Such studies will lead directly to problems of 
social planning. Denominational, synodical, diocesan, convention, 
and associational records, hitherto fruitful sources of historical and 
sociological studies, reflect the attitudes of the church leaders. The 
time is now ripe to establish direct contact with the less articulate 
common man through the local church records. A county history, 
‘‘in the broadest sense of the word,’’ is no mean task. Sociological 
surveys of our communities are of vital importance. These local 
studies will serve as sound bases for broader surveys, state-wide, 
regional, and national. 

The local church records lay bare the deep roots. What social 
forces find expression in the movement? Of what significance is it 
to our budding democratic ideals? How will it affect our future 
civilization? Such questions make it a fascinating field for the 
historian, the psychologist, and the sociologist. Incidentally, con- 
centration of attention on the local church records will stimulate an 
appreciation of their value. Hitherto these records have at times 
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been indifferently kept and often scattered haphazardly throughout 
the community. Appreciation of their value will arouse a local 
pride, which will find expression in better record-keeping and ade- 
quate provisions for their custody and ready accessibility. These 
measures will be accompanied by the interested support essential 
to the social research of which we stand in urgent need. 


What, then, of the past? To most of us it exists in two forms, 
school text-books and family reminiscences. We seldom confuse the 
two! One is as unreal as the other is personal. But in the attics 
and cellars of our homes, in church vestries, in warehouses and 
stores, in municipal offices, and often even in our libraries, les 
unrecognized and completely abandoned the very stuff and sub- 
stance of the past—original documentary accounts of the social 
life, business activities, cultural pursuits and political thought of 
earlier generations. The value and interest to the historian, to the 
political theorist, to the genealogist, the novelist, the playwright, 
and often, to the lawyer, are incalculable. The importance of pre- 
serving our historical material against loss, fire and carelessness 
need hardly be emphasized here, and several libraries already have 
collections of varying sizes, either by virtue of aggressive collecting 
or through the donations of interested members of the community. 
But no more than the first step in salvaging has been achieved if 
the papers have been removed to a permanent lodging place only to 
remain in boxes, crates and bundles in the library’s storeroom. The 
problem of making such material available is not a simple one. 

There will, of course, be several types of material in a historical 
collection, such as old newspapers, broadsides (notices of sales, play- 
bills, advertisements, election banners, ete.), early maps and manu- 
seripts. Much of this can be indexed, listed and stored in a manner 
similar to that practised in the handling of current material. But 
with the manuscript (i. e., the handwritten) documents and papers, 
we are confronted with new and sometimes baffling problems, be- 
cause it is impossible to impose upon manuscripts the principles of 
library science which we are accustomed to using in ordinary library 
procedure.” 


Members of the Kansas State Historical Society held their annual 
meeting at Topeka, October 20, 1942. Newly elected officers are: 
W. E. Stanley, Wichita, president; Kirke Mechem, secretary, and 
Mrs. Lela Barnes, Topeka, treasurer. 


_ iJ. Olsen Anders, “Local Church Records as Source Materia ;” Arkansas His- 
torical Quarterly (Fayetteville), June, 1942, pp. 134-140. 


2 Elsie McLeod Murray, Salvage Canada’s Past (Reprinted from The Ontorio 
Library Review, August, 1942). Copies of this entire article may be obtained from 
the author, University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, or from the Secretary 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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Two unusually fruitful historical conferences have been re- 
warded by having their proceedings published in memograph form 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. The first gathering met April 17-18, 
1942, in New York City. The second meeting was held in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, on June 25-27. Titles of the transcripts are Proceedings: 
Conference on The Great Plains Area and Conferences on The 
Northern Plains. Among those present were Richard Overton, 
Henry 8S. Commager, J. D. Hicks, Elmer Ellis, E. E. Dale, Watson 
Thomson, Louis Pelzer, Theodore C. Blegen, J. Frank Dobie, and 
Walter P. Webb. Helpful suggestions were made such as: Make 
records of folk songs and folk music; obtain and make available the 
original records of the censuses, the land offices, the railroad colon- 
ization bureaus; see that university courses are given on the region; 
compile a list of 100 key books on the region and publicize it by 
placing the books in every school and public library; write high 
school texts on the region and get them adopted; maks maps to show 
social and cultural activities. 


Under date of December 10, 1942, the National Committee on 
Conservation of Cultural Resources sent a release to all state chair- 
men on the collection and preservation of materials relating to the 
present war. The release has sought, among other things, especially 
‘‘to point out the importance of the close integration of activities 
for the collection of records relating to the present war with existing 
general collecting activities, the possibilities that exist for making 
the present activities in war records collection the basis of a per- 
manent program for the systematic contemporary selection and 
preservation of the sources for state and local history.’’ In par- 
ticular, the suggestion was stressed that the support of local camera 
clubs be sought in making and preserving pictorial record of the 
local war scene. 


Out of the newspaper furore, started by the New York Times, 
as to whether American history ought to be compulsorily taught in 
all schools, and the nature of that teaching, has come a request from 
the Federal government to the American Historical Association to 
appoint a committee to consider and make suggestions for the teach- 
ing of history in colleges during the present war. The A. H. A. has 
responded by making the following: Miss Bessie L. Pierce, chair- 
man; James L. Cate, Jakob A. O. Larson, J. Fred Rippy, 8. William 
Halperin, Harley F. MacNair, and William T. Hutchinson. 


Under the direction of Dorothy Moulding Brown the Wisconsin 
Folklore Society is making a systematic search for the folk tunes 
and balladry of the Wisconsin pioneers. Copies of these will be 
preserved in the manuscript department of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society. The School of Musie of the University of Wisconsin has 
assisted in the recording of a quite large number of the song records. 
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The Kansas legislature in 1939 appropriated $15,000 for the 
restoration of the North building of Shawnee Methodist Mission and 
Indian Manual Labor School. The work was completed last spring 
and the fifteen rooms, furnished as of 1845-1850, were formally 
opened to the public June 14, 1942. The Kansas State Historical 
Society is to be congratulated, being present manager of the Mission. 
Cooperating with the Society are the Colonial Dames, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the Daughters of 1812, the Daughters 
of the American Colonists, and the Shawnee Mission Indian His- 
torical Society. | ia 2] 


In 1932, the Superintendent of Miami County, Indiana, schools, 
planned the project of having graduates of the county schools select 
topics of local history for their graduating themes. These essays 
are now bound in sixteen large volumes with strong covers. Most 
of the essays are biographical sketches based on interviews of the 
students with old settlers still living. A more detailed study of the 
project may be found in Volume 19, Number 6 of the Indian History 
Bulletin, edited by Christopher B. Coleman.* 


A. R. Kelly, Chief of Archaeologic Sites of the National Park 
Service of the Department of Interior, writes from 931 West Wood- 
ard Street, Denison, Texas, to say that the National Park Service 
will be interested in preserving archaeological and historical ma- 
terials and sites from the area to be inundated by the waters of the 
Denison Dam. He will appreciate receiving information regarding 
old trails and landmarks within the area which has now been 
acquired by the United States Government. 


Miss Bernice Mezzetti has been appointed by the Board of 
Regents of the University of Texas as Research Assistant in Texas 
History. Miss Mezzetti began her work on November 1. She will 
devote her time mostly to the preliminary work on The Handbook 
of Texas, All persons interested in Texas history are invited to 


Se topics which should be included in this encyclopedia of Texas 
istory. 


F. F. Latta, 2104 B Street, Bakersfield, California, makes the 
following inquiry: 

For a number of years I have been trying to complete work con- 
cerning the outlaws known as the Dalton Gang, who were well known 
in this portion of California. Littleton Dalton, an older and law- 
abiding brother of the Dalton boys who comprised the gang, aided me 
for several years, but passed away a few years ago aged about 82. 


; Persons having information relative to the Daltons should write 
directly to Mr. Latta. 


T. C. Richardson, Associate Editor, Farm and Ranch, Dallas, 
Texas, writes that he has Just undertaken ‘‘an interesting and ex- 
citing task’’—the preparation of the manuscript for a book for the 


3 The State and Local History News (Washington City), January 1943, pp. 3-6. 
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University of Oklahoma Press, to be entitled Cattle Trails and the 
Men Who Made Them. Such a study, of course, involves history, 
geology, geography, biography, and an attempt to interpret the 
social and economic heritage from the time of the cavalier era. 
Editor Richardson will appreciate very much any assistance that 
anyone can give him on the above topics and in the way of source 
material. He published ‘‘Cattle Trails of Texas’’ in one of the 
early numbers of The Texas Geographic Magazine. Suggestions 
and source material should be sent directly to Richardson at the 
above address.* 


In a letter dated January 16, 1948, Rollo G. Silver writes: 


In my index of nineteenth-century Oklahoma book publishers, I 
hope to assemble all the available source material (biographical 
sketches, obituaries, etc.) so that students and bibliographers who 
want to know more about the publishers will know where to find the 
material. It seems to me that this would make a handy research 
tool and would serve as a complement to Mrs. Foreman’s book.5 In 
other words, while she emphasized the history of the firms, I plan 
to assemble the material about the men who owned the firms. The 
completed work will not be very long since I shall list the references, 
not copy them. 

The publication of the final list would, I think, bring out material 
which, at present, is not known.é 


At the meeting of the London and Middlesex Historical Society 
at London, Ontario, Dr. J. J. Talman read a paper on the subject 
‘‘Local History is National History.’’ Quoting Victor Hugo’s 
definition of local history, ‘‘The history of our villages is the history 
of our country in small pieces,’’ Dr. Talman stressed the importance 
of community history in the understanding of the life of the nation.” 


A new chapter of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
organized recently, has chosen ‘‘General Robert E. Lee,’’ as the 
name of this, the third unit in Oklahoma City. The membership, 
sixty-five in number, met Monday, February 22, 1943, for luncheon 
and election of officers. New officers are Mrs. Merton H. Ayres, 
President; Mrs. Richard A. Billups, First Vice President; Mrs. 
O. E. Hubbell, Second Vice President; Mrs. W. King Larimore, 
Third Vice President; Mrs. Michael Conlan, Fourth Vice President ; 
Mrs. John G. Dougherty, Jr., Recording Secretary; Mrs. 8. H. 
Stephens, Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. 8. 8. Pate, Treasurer ; 
Mrs. Howard N. Naylor, Historian; Mrs. Laura Pierce Kendall, 
Registrar; Mrs. A. W. Kerr, Custodian of Crosses, and Mrs. Ander- 
son Johnson, Parliamentarian. 


4The Southwestern Historical Quarterly (Austin), January, 1943, pp. 266-271. 

5 See Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1936). : 

6 The author of this letter may be addressed as follows: Rolo G. Silver, Box 672, 
Brockton, Massachusetts. ; 

1 Western Ontario Historical Notes (London, Ontario), December, 1942, p. 18. 
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The Clinton Daily News, March 7, 1948, contains a pictorial 
record of the men from Clinton and Custer County who are in 
camp or on the fighting fronts all over the world. 


Nearly a week’s time was required by the Altus Times-Democrat 
to distribute to their owners the pictures of soldiers, sailors and 
marines which were turned in for publication in the paper’s 48-page 
tabloid Service Men’s edition, issued October 25, 1942. Photographs 
were replaced in the folders in which they were received. The 
edition contained 525 pictures of service men. 


The Duncan Eagle, announcing a Service Men’s Greeting edi- 
tion, copies of which will be sent to Stephens County men in the 
armed service, issued an appeal to contributors to include names 
and addresses on autobiographical sketches, not to drop pictures 
loose in an envelope and not to send in the folders on which photo- 
eraphs are mounted.’ 


The ‘‘Libke Troubadours,’’ seven to 13-year old piano students 
of Frederic Libke, presented their fifth annual patriotie piano re- 
cital in the auditorium of the Historical Building on February 19, 
1943. These unique piano recitals are in reality musical pageants 
in which the young performers, in costume, dramatize not only the 
themes of their individual pieces but at the same time weave the 
music into a coherent central story thread. American music is 
used exclusively, one of the larger purposes of these programs being 
to acquaint the audience with original works of American composers 
and to instill loyalty in the children for the music being produced 
in their own country. Works of more than 50 American composers 
have been heard in these series of programs. All of these music- 
plays have been patriotic in character with a background of Amer- 
ican historical development. Because of the war, however, this 
year’s program was especially appealing as it spread for children 
and grownups alike a dramatized musical picture of America’s high 
destiny and invincibility on the homefront. Titled ‘‘Years of Amer- 
ica,’’ the curtains opened to disclose Uncle Sam, somewhat over- 
whelmed by repeated disasters, and chilled by emanations from the 
Spectre of Fear, who taunts him with rationed tin cans. By re- 
calling various strategical years in America’s history, Liberty leads 
Uncle Sam to a calm appraisal of the crisis confronting him, where- 
upon he recognizes his young friend Victory. With resurging energy 
Uncle Sam orders Victory to advance before the flag, and he finds 
all Americans eagerly awaiting his orders to follow where the colors 
lead. Greetings were extended by Joan Beals. The part of Liberty 
was played by Elaine Spencer; Joanne Huddart was Uncle Sam: 
Jacqueline Buchanan played the Spectre of Fear; Sondra Ann Mills 
took the part of Victory ; and Harry Keeton as the Marine carried 
the flag. Other characterizations portrayed were Dorothy Maid- 


8 Sooner State Press, November 21, 1942. 
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ment as ‘‘Priscilla’’; Bill Irvin as the ‘‘Pirate’’; Joyce Williams 
as “‘ Betsy Ross’’; Jane Miller as ‘‘Southern Belle”? ; Dorothy Jean 
White as ‘‘Mandy’’; Tommy Saunders as ‘‘Old Black Joe’’; Vivian 
Burns as an ‘Alaskan’? ; William Lankford, a ‘‘Chinese avaitor’’; 
Doris Ann Keeton, a “good neighbor from South America’’; John 
Hall Dowling, an “ Arkansas Traveler’’; Joe Mills, an “Indian 
Seout’’; and “Myrna Skalovsky, a ‘‘Red Cross Nurse.’ 


Oklahoma A. and M. College is presenting to the Oklahoma 
Historical Society a two volume set of manuscript materials entitled, 
““Selections from the Record Book, 1891-1941,’’ dealing with the 
history of the first 50 years of the college.9 The two volumes are 
bound in buckram and are well indexed. The RECORD BOOK 
comprises three volumes prepared during the celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of the college, for the Centennial celebration of 1991. 
These volumes of history, philosophy, messages, and prophecy were 
purposely prepared for the Centennial celebration, but are ‘‘dedi- 
cated to those who on December 14, 2041 celebrate the 150th anni- 
versary of the founding’’ of the college. They are in three-quarters 
blue Morocco leather binding, weigh 24 pounds, and are labeled in 
beautiful gold letters. The three volumes are preserved for the 
Centennial celebration and are not available for current use. Hence, 
the preparation of the three copies of SELECTIONS FROM THE 
RECORD BOOK, containing most of the materials of the RECORD 
BOOK except for pictures, programs, etc. Among those who wrote 
articles for the RECORD BOOK were Clarence Roberts, ’15, editor 
of the Farmer-Stockman; Mrs. Elsie D. Hand, librarian, 1921-33; 
Frank D. Northup, who operated the college printing plant during 
the ‘nineties; Dr. J. H. Connell, college president, 1908-14; Dr. 
Frank L. Rector, ’02, who studied medical and health problems in 
104 prisons; Dr. Robert H. Tucker, member of the college faculty, 
1899-1908; J. Clay Woodson, ’15, student active in athletic and 
other college events; Otis Wile, former editor of the Daily O’Col- 
legian; Norris T. Gilbert, ’98, Tulsa banker; Norman Shutler, at- 
torney at Kingfisher; Icelle Wright, assistant librarian; Dr. Harry 
E. Thompson and Frank A. Waugh, two of the first faculty mem- 
bers; Samuel A. McReynolds, ’02, who rescued the book of minutes 
of the first faculty from a rubbish heap; Frank J. Wikoff, promin- 
ent in securing the college for Stillwater; George W. Bowers, cadet. 
captain of the ‘nineties; Amie Neal Jamison, early student and 
daughter of the first director of the experiment station; Alfred 
Boyd, formerly dean of the School of Engineering ; Edwin. A. Jar- 
rell, 96, whose parents donated absolutely free to the college forty 
acres of their homestead, including the ground where Whitehurst 
Hall stands; Richard G. Taylor, dean of the School of Engineering 
and for two months in 1923 acting president of the college. Two 
former presidents, Dr. A. C. Scott and Dr. J. B. Eskridge, took 


9Information furnished by Dr. B. B. Chapman, A. and M. College, Stillwater. 
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time to write their articles and letters in longhand. Also among 
the writers were T. J. Hartman, 98, Tulsa business man; Dr. George 
W. Stiles, ’00, bacteriologist; J. H. Caldwell, 30 years professor of 
history in the college; and E. J. Westbrook, oldest in the service of 
the institution of the active members of the college personnel. Among 
those who wrote letters to the celebrators of 1991 were R. L. Owen, 
former United States Senator; Grant Foreman, historian; Jessie 
Thatcher Bost, first woman graduate; Nellie E. Bowman, director 
of the Tulsa Historical Society; E. E. Dale, head of the History 
department, Oklahoma University; Chester Gould and Dick Tracy 
of the Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate; Congressmen 
Jack Nichols, Mike Monroney, and Victor Wickersham; James E. 
Berry, Lieutenant Governor of Oklahoma; Dr. N. Conger, Dean of 
the School of Education; A. L. Crable, Superintendent of State De- 
partment of Public Instruction of Oklahoma; Reford Bond, Chair- 
man of Corporation Commission of Oklahoma; Andy Payne, Clerk 
of Supreme Court and Criminal Court of Appeals of Oklahoma; 
C. C. Childers, Secretary of the State of Oklahoma; and C. H. Jane- 
way, Scout Executive of Cimarron Valley Council of Boy Scouts 
of America. Dean C. H. McIntosh, as ‘‘student Counsellor’’, wrote 
a letter as of December 14, 1991, deseribing the college aims and 
procedure at the time of the Centennial celebration. Vivian Cheat- 
ham Canode was chairman of a committee of students in the Okla- 
homa history class who wrote a history of the ownership of the lands 
of the campus. President Henry G. Bennett wrote a greeting to 
the Centennial celebrators of 1991. Dean Schiller Seroggs, chair- 
man of the 50th anniversary celebration, wrote a letter to the chair- 
man of the Centennial celebration. Dean C. H. McElroy, chair- 
man of the Historical Packet Committee, wrote a letter to the chair- 
man of the committee who opens the packet in 1991. Seventy 
campus organizations wrote a summary of their history for their 
respective organizations of 1991. The brunt of the collection and 
organization of the materials of the three volumes of the RECORD 
BOOK, and copies of selections therefrom, fell to the Oklahoma 
history students, where loyalty to the work was manifested through- 
out the year. At Honors Convocation, May 21, 1941, the History 
department awarded a life-time pen set to Lorene Affholder, in 
recognition of her excellence throughout the year in a history class 
of unusually fine students. The RECORD BOOK was prepared 
under the supervision of Oklahoma history students, alumni, and 
faculty. No group claims excessive credit for the success of this 


ee project, for it was a cooperative work of extensive rami- 
ications. 


Mrs. Harry B. Bullen of Stillwater recently presented the His- 


torical Society with a framed photograph of one of the original — 


Series of ten bonds comprising the $10,000 raised by citizens of 
Stillwater to aid in the establishing of A. and M. College there. 
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The photograph is 10 by 18 inches, the size of the bonds. Bullen 
came to Stillwater in 1889, engaged in lumber business, and lived 
there until his death in 1929. He bought No. 8 of the original group 
of the bonds and on payment of the same the bond was presented 
to him by the City of Stillwater. The photograph is of bond No. 8. 
The ten bonds were paid promptly at maturity. They are said to 
be the only issue of bonds of any municipality in the state of Okla- 
homa paid at maturity without refunding. 


Mrs. W. M. Bottoms, Secretary of the ’89ers writes as follows: 

The ’89ers greatly appreciate having a space to assemble and 
exhibit the many treasured articles so dear to the hearts of all ’89ers, 
thus preserving the history of the Oklahoma pioneers in the Oklahoma 
Historical Society Building. 

For arousing and maintaining the interest of the people there is 
nothing like the history of one’s immediate locality. The ’89ers, those 
who made the Run in 1889, the building of the community, the first 
government, clubs, social and civic, these and scores of similar topics 
are of very real interest to the lives of the people. 

David L. Payne organized a colony for the purpose of opening and 
settling this beautiful country known as the “unassigned Indian lands” 
and we are the proud possessor of the large silk banner of this famous 
colony together with large pictures of Captain Payne and some of his 
co-workers, Captain W. L. Couch, H. H. Stafford, C. P. Wickmiller. 
We have assembled and framed many pictures of “the Boomers” as 
they were called. Pictures of their various camps and “on the march” 
made by the official photographer, Mr. C. P. Wickmiller of Kingfisher, 
Oklahoma. A generous gift which is greatly appreciated. We are 
proud of the Charter issued to ‘“‘The Women of ’89’”, May 2, 1911, by 
the State of Oklahoma, also, the amended charter, pen written, bear- 
ing 162 names of members, made to conform to the legal requirements 
of the State. Mrs. Virginia Cox Sutton’s collection of more than two 
hundred framed photographs of ’89ers are now being rearranged for 
exhibit in a special glass case. The presentation of a bronze plaque 
and a large picture of Mrs. Sutton was made by her daughter Mrs. 
Wallace A. Aiken of Enid, Oklahoma, on November 7, 1932. Many 
pictures of ’89ers adorn the walls and many more will be added. 
Mr. Arthur H. Lippoldt has placed on display a most interesting collec- 
tion of priceless furniture, pictures, china, and glassware which was 
brought to Oklahoma in 1889 by his grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Koehler who homesteaded one-half mile west of Dixon, Oklahoma. The 
Lincoln chair was willed to the ’89ers by Mrs. Martha Flick, January 
12, 1937. This was a favorite chair of the martyred President in the 
White House and was given to Mrs. Flick by the wife of President 
Grant a few years after President Lincoln’s death. The letter box 
used by Mr. George A. Beldler, the postmaster in April, 1889; the 
old letter press owned by the late Mr. Jasper Sipes, the first election 
ballot used by Mr. Frank Trosper, and an old coffee pot used as an 
election ballot box, are historical items. Perhaps the most striking 
of the changes in fashions from the pioneer days, are shown in the 
wearing apparel: dresses elaborately trimmed, beaded capes, shoes, 
a baby dress all tucks and ruffles, a hat worn in ’89, fans and jewelry, 
china, glass, silver, and decorative vases and statuary. All these were 


brough to Oklahoma in 1889. 


The following report was made by Annie R. Cubage: 

For the quarter ending January 28, 1943, the Museum has received 
the following accessions: a pen used by President Theodore Roosevelt 
in signing the Removal of Restrictions bill; a pen used by President 
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‘McKinley in signing the Act of Congress which made United States 
citizens of all Indians in the Indian Territory; a check given by Hon. 
R. L. Owen for a bond of $1,000,000 as Fiscal Agent, Choctaw Nation; 
a congratulatory letter written to R. L. Owen on making the Federal 
Reserve Act a success. The pens, check and letter are the gifts of 
former Senator Robert L. Owen. Additional gifts are: a patriotic 
quilt, the gift of the Stonewall Jackson Chapter, U. D C.; a metal 
hitching-post ring, the gift of John B. Fink; a silver Indian armlet, 
the gift of Hon. A. L. Livingston, Muskogee, Oklahoma; civic award— 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, gift of the Shawnee Redbud 
unit; application scrapbook, gift of the Shawnee Redbud unit; Victory 
quilt, gift of the Auxiliary V. F. W. Post 1857, Oklahoma City; the 
MacDowell Club collection containing six copies of Captive Memories, 
histories, Annual Report of the MacDowell Association miscellaneous 
clippings, and programs for the years 1941-42. Additions have been 
made by Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Robison, Wewoka, and others. Gifts to 
the photographical collection include: Ft. Smith & Western Railway 
(15 photographs), the gift of E. F. Gutenshon; E. A. MacDowell, Mac- 
Dowell Club collection; Mrs. E. A. MacDowell, MacDowell Club col- 
lection; sixty-two photographs (Thoburn collection); bond, one of 
Original Series of ten issued by the town of Stillwater to secure 
A. & M. College, gift of Mrs. H. B. Bullen (photostat copy). The north 
end of the east gallery set aside for the ’89ers Organization is being 
arranged by the committees from that organization. In an effort to 
better acquaint the museum-visiting public with the exhibits on the 
fourth floor, practically all the cases and pictures have been re- 
arranged. During the year 1943 may our museum be “a source of 
inspiration illuminating the past and vivifying the present; may it 
fortify the spirit on which Victory depends.” 


Since December, 1942, Rella Looney has made a card index of 
the Muskogee Daily Phoenix for the period from December 7, 1941, 
the date of the attack on Pearl Harbor, to April 30, 1942, recording 
the names and activities of Indians and others in the service of the 
United States. She also reports the gift of a photograph of Dr. 
Grant Foreman to the Department of Indian Archives, on November 
11, 1942. Dr. Foreman presented December 26, 1942, a collection 
of legal documents having to do with various contested cases which 
came before the Dawes Commission at Muskogee. As these papers 
were the property of Hon. John R. Thomas and Dr. Grant Foreman 
they will be known as the ‘‘Thomas-Foreman papers.’’ The follow- 
ig persons carried on research in this department during the period 
of this report: Dr. Carl Steen, Norman: ‘‘The Cherokee Insane 
Asylum’”’ ; ‘D. H. Watson, Indian Office, Oklahoma City: .“*Do.Gs 
McCurtain’’; Mrs. Hazel Loyd, Oklahoma City: ‘‘Inseriptions on 
Tombstones.’’ Others carrying on research in the Newspaper De- 
partment were: C. M. Cruce, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Raymond Bean 
Oklahoma City; Norman Kroutil, Yukon; S. L, Hargrove Pittsburg, 
Kansas ; Mrs. Wade Merritt, Oklahoma City; Gwen Perry Okla- 
homa City; Mrs. L. E. Meek, Ponea City; Helen B. Herring Prague; 
Mrs. Mary Cook, Greeley, Colorado; R. M. McClintock Oklahoma 
City, according to Laura M. Messenbaugh. The collections of the 
Library have been enriched recently by a number of important gifts 
as set forth in the report of Edith Mitchell, Cataloguer. i 
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